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Peace News 


Slater King 


Slater King is the vice-president of the 
Albany Movement, which has been waging 
a campaign with the help of the Rev. 
Martin Luther King to end segregation in 
the city of Albany, Georgia, He was inter- 
viewed in London on Tuesday by Richard 
Boston. 

What exactly is the situation you have been 
faced with in Albany ? 

We have been faced with a situation where 
the city has refused to recognise us almost 
as citizens, or to hear any of our grievances. 
We attempted to get some hearings, and not 
being able to get them the only thing that 
we were able to resort to was peaceful pro- 
test. We were demanding the abolition of 
all forms of racial segregation in the public 
facilities, transport, schools, parks. and so 
on. But nowhere in the South has such a 
sophisticated means been used of denying 
fights: it has been a sophisticated deter- 
mination shown by them not to give in in 


any area, but to maintain complete segre- 
gation, 

What has been the result of the sit-ins and 
various things like this in Albany ? 

There are hardly any visible rewards that 
one can see. One is not intimidated as 
much in the bus station, though there con- 
tinue to be spasmodic arrests. There is in- 
timidation, of course, police are kept on 
duty there when there is no need of police, 
and of course in the South the police have 
a tremendously frightening aspect for 
coloured people. But the largest gain has 
been this: that in the surrounding cities 
they are determined that they do not want 
the confusion to come to their cities that 
has come to Albany. They don’t want to 
lose commerce; they don’t want to see any 
of the northern industries that might con- 
sider coming into their area saying we can- 
not go into a community where there is 
confusion, where things are upset. And so 


ai 


Six negroes pray on the steps of the City Hall, Albany, Georgia. Watching 


them is police chief Laurie Pritchett and a detective, who did not interfere 


with the demonstration. 


they are trying to avoid this, and many of 
the surrounding cities, notably Georgia, have 
recently employed coloured policemen. 
Albany has no coloured policemen, no 
negro working in any capacity with the city, 
only in a menial capacity as janitors or 
maids, 

But the main thing has been a tremendous 
solidarity in pulling the coloured community 
together - all classes, those who are very 
wealthy, the middle class, and the lower 
class negroes - it is a struggle with all of 
them involved no matter what economic 
position they fall into. 

Also this is one of the first movements in 
the South where you have had pretty fair 
numbers of young idealist white college 
students who have come in with the 
coloured college students and who have 
borne the brunt of this as much as many 
negroes have, and this has been very 
encouraging, 

But of course the city does everything it can 
to inhibit us, and if kids go in and sit in 
they are immediately arrested for intending 
to start a riot, instead of arresting the 
people who would cause the riot. 

Do you think there is any possibility of a 
repetition of Little Rock ? 

I really feel that the city of Albany is 
determined not to let any real violence 
break out, but the thing is how long can 
the negro community prevent it? Much of 
the negro community does not feel as we 
feel; we strongly believe in non-violence, 
but many of them feel that they're just not 
going to continue to take this sort of thing. 
We do feel that the city, not idealistically 
or morally, but because it feels it would be 
so hurt economically, would try to dis- 
courage any type of violence. But we have 
many, many, many cases of violence. My 
brother, who is a lawyer, he was caned by 
the sheriff and he was hurt pretty badly, he 
was hospitalised, and quite a few stitches 
had to be put in his head. He had gone 
to see about a white college student - they 
had thrown him in with a bunch of white 
prisoners, and the guard said to the other 
prisoners, “Here is a nigger lover, you take 
care of him,” and they beat him mercilessly 
and broke his jaw, So my brother went 
over to see about this and the sheriff imme- 
diately became very, very angry and hit him 
without any provocation. 

There was another case of my wife who 
went down to’see about some prisoners. She 
was almost six months pregnant and was 
holding her daughter; and the guard outside 
the prison asked all of them to move on, 
and she immediately began to move, and he 
said, “ You, if you don’t hurry up I'll arrest 
you.” She has been to jail quite often poli- 
tically for these demonstrations, and she 
said very calmly, “ Well, you wish to arrest 
me, I’m ready to go,” and this must have 
angered him very much. She turned round 
to walk towards the car, but he kicked her 
down with her three-year-old baby she was 
holding in her arms, and another one struck 


Report from Albany 


her blows as hard as he could, knocking her 
completely unconscious. 

We have been very disappointed that the 
government has not intervened in the situa- 
tion because we are moderates who are 
trying to work in a non-violent way, and 
you do have a group that is growing in 
America, the Black Muslims, who believe 
in the use of violence. 

How recently has all this happened ? 

This, the cases of the violence, was about 
four weeks ago with my brother, in the case 
of my wife about July 22. 

In “Time” magazine they had a _ story 
about the police chief; was this factually 
inaccurate ? 

I’m so happy you’ve asked me this. The 
national press all over played up this man 
as a hero because he has differed a little 
from the sheriffs in the other communities 
in that there Has been no visible violence. 
This wasn't the sheriff who hit your brother 
then ? 

No. Chief Laurie Pritchett is the city police 
chief, and the one that hit my brother was 
Cull Campbell. Dr. Howard Zinn wrote a 
report on the Albany story, and he was 
saying this shows what a low level the situa- 
tion at Little Rock and Montgomery has 
pulled things down to that they look for the 
repetition of the same sort of things. But 
really you have much the same pattern rer 
peated, but it’s in a much more sophisticated 
manner, 

What amazes me is the restraint which you 
and Martin Luther King and others have 
obviously shown, How long is it going to 
be before violence breaks out ? 

We surely are working as hard as we can to 
try and see that restraint is used. For in- 
stance, the night my wife was beaten we 
were very afraid because the community 
was terribly upset about this; you wonder 
just what kind of animals are these when 
a man will attack a pregnant woman from 
behind, two men, and beat her like this. 
There has been much economic retaliation, 
the firing of coloured people from jobs, and 
this has caused quite a bit of hardship, but 
it also makes many of the coloured people 
ask themselves, aren’t we going to have to 
get negroes to uSe co-operatives or this sort 
of thing where employment can be made 
for coloured people so it is a tremendous 
movement which covers a large area. 

For instance, we have a white community 
which is very actively involved with us in the 
Albany movement; it is called the Koinonia, 
a Greek word meaning brotherhood. It is 
a religious community somewhat like the 
religious groups who believe in owning 
property communally. They have practised 
in Georgia, a community which was not 
closed to the members of any race, and of 
course that place was bombed many times. 
People have even refused to sell them seed 
and fertiliser, sell them fuel. But in this 
sort of co-operative we would ask for and 
solicit their co-operation and they would be 
very happy to do this. 
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St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


a just world order requires 
freedom for all nations 


Self-government for 
Wales 


write for Welsh Nationalist Aims 
by Gwynfor Evans 


9d post free 
and actively support 
Plaid Cymru 


Welsh Nationalist Party 
radical and decentralist 
8 Queen Street Cardiff 


APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS 


World churches 
take.a stand 


World Council of Churches calls for 
a new attitude to disarmament. 6-page 
leaflet reprint of PN _ report. 


5s.—100 © 45s.—1,000 © post free 
(Samples 44d each; Is 6d doz; post free) 
Hand out at churches, to clergy and 


HQUSIMARNS 


the peace news booksellers 
5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


Tribune 


for all news 
and views of 
the campaign 
against 
nuclear 
madness 


every Friday Gd 


from all newsagents 


Classified 


Terms : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box Nos. Is, extra.) Please don't send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application. Ads. Manager, P.N., 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Meetings 

““The Way Everlasting."’ Speaker: Reginald A. 
Smith. Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. Sun- 
day, 2nd September, at 6.30 p.m. 


Personal 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


Attention Abstainers. Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstainers only offer amazing low rates. Up 
to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from Temperance 
Brokers, local representatives in all areas. Morris 
Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex. 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. Contract and 
private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. Thames Carpet 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


Duplicating, verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, etc.), 
translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield Rd., 
London, N11. ENTerprise 3324. 


Hypnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, persona] habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Cresc., Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWIss Cottage 4904. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 
tional problems, slimming, inferiority complex. Sun- 
day to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 3901. 


Mother's help wanted in active CND household. 
Two young children. Lea, Combe Farm, Dunsford, 
Exeter. 


Personal Column, Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 


Lancs. Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E, for 
details. 


Sell Peace News, Distributors, sellers wanted in 
every district, group and college. Posters and pub- 
licity leaflets available free. Please write : Circula- 
tion Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 


Volunteers needed: Christmas card packaging for 
annual Peace News fund-raising work. Helpers 
urgently wanted, 9.30 a.m.-6 p.m. some evenings, or 
could do at home in London area. 5 Caledonian 
Rd., N.1. TER 8248. 


Literature 


Books on everything to everywhere. Housman's (the 
PN booksellers) can supply promptly any book in 
print. Mail order service to all parts of the world. 
Book Tokens issued and exchanged. See our large 
stock of books, paper jackets, peace literature, 
stationery, greetings cards, etc., 5 Caledonian Rd., 
King's Cross, London, N.1. (TER 8248.) 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly wit 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months, 8s. 9d. 12 months, 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Sltuatlons Wanted 

Expert stenographer, CND, international experience, 
fluent French, seeks part-time job. ‘Phone PARK 
7095 


Accommodation Vacant 

Furnished two-roomed accommodation for single 
person in large mansion flat. Large sitting room 
with bay window and balcony and smaller adjoining 
room. Vegetarians. Tel.: CHIswick 3565. 


For Sale 

Extremely urgent topical poster : ‘‘ Would You Press 
the Bution?’* White lettering on black, double 
crown. Also ‘ Nothing on Earth is so Urgent as 
to Disarm.’' (white on cerise) and ‘' Nuclear Tests 
are Premeditated Murder "’ (red and white). 1s. 6d. 
each post free Distributed for Westminster CND 
by Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 
a I tt a a a accede eer eS 


petrol and oil; lubrication service and maintenance 
repairs; tyres, batteries and accessories. ACOrn 8209. 
ld A Bi ea oO ERE 


Vegetarian Health Foods are sold by the Aetherius 
Society, 757 Fulham Rd., London, S.W.6. Come 
and see our stock. 


Wanted 
Violins and bows bought for cash. Expert advice 
given. Please write: Malcolm Sadler, 13 Church 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 
Monday. (Friday preferred.) 
Include date, town, time, place (hall, street); 


nature cf event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


30 August, Thursday 


West Hartlepool: 7.30 p.m. Labour Hall, Park Rd. 
Public Meeting. Speakers : George Clark and others. 
Chair: Rev. Walter Gill. CND. 


1 September, Saturday 


Chichester: Assemble 2 p.m. for Pilgrimage to the 
Cathedral from Westhampnett (A.27) (East prong), 
West Dean Church (A.286) (North prong), New 
Bosham crossroads (A.27) (West prong). Arrive 


Cookson, Trelawny's Cottage, Sompting, Sussex. 
WORthing 4157, Christian CND. 


Grange-over-Sands: 3.15 pm. Meeting at the home 
of John Bullough, Field Broughton. Speaker: Nor- 
man Plamping. Grange Peace Group. 


an 


London, W.C.1: 3-5 p.m. Dick Sheppard Hse., 
Endsleigh St. Meeting for Business and Discussion. 
Piero Cataldi: ‘‘ Message of Christianity.’’ Visitors 
welcome. Order of the Great Companions 


Maidstone: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse. Catherine 
Williamson, Kerry Lee, John Colley on the Moscow 
Conference. CND. 


Southend-on-Sea: 3 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse., Dun- 
donald Drive, Leigh. Summer Fayre. CND. 


2 September, Sunday 


Blackpool : 3.30 p.m. March from Gynn Sq., Nth. 
Prom., in demonstration against the Bomb. 
Speakers at mtg. : John Horner, Clive Jenkins, Will 
Whitehead, Will Griffiths, M.P., Bert Wynn. CND. 


Bradford : Coach to Blackpool for demonstration at 
TUC Conference leaves 10.30 a.m. from St. George's 
Hall, Hall Ings. 12s. 6d. return. CND, 22 Park 
Grove, B'ford 9. 


Bradford: Campaign Caravan Open-Air Meetings. 
3 p.m. Lister Park. 7.30 p.m. Forster Sq. CND. 


London, W.2: 5.30 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, Hyde 
Park. Vanessa Redgrave and others on the Sept. 9 
Demonstration. London C'ttee of 100. 


London, W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus). West-End 
Poster Parade. CND. 


Wokingham: 7.45 p.m. Small Committee Room, 
Public Meeting: Discussion of July 
meeting on Radiation. CND. 


4 September, Tuesday 


London. S.W.3: 8.15 p.m. Sedding Society, 34 Ted- 
worth Sq. Rachel Pinney: ‘‘ Listening.”' 


5 September, Wednesday 


Londoa, W.1: 8 p.m. 8 Stafford St. Meet to dis- 
cuss and start Parliamentary election canvassing of 
Westminster. Fellowship Party. 


September 9—and after 


sitting down 
Standing up 
or merely moaning 


you need the new pocket-sized guide to The Law and her consequences issued by the 


Legal Action Group, Committee of 100. 


Cash (1s. each) with your orders please to the London Committee of 100, 168 New 
Cavendish St, London, W.1, LAN 5090, or to 4 Benhams Place, N.W.3. 


6 September, Thursday 


London, E.11; 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Group Discussion. PPU. 


7-14 Sept, Fri-Fri 

School for Students and Young 
Holiday Fellowship Youth Camp, Kess- 
ingland. Details: Julian Atkinson, 54 Park Rd., 
Lenton, Nottingham. 


7 September, Friday 
Inaugural 


Speaker: Michael 


8 September, Saturday 


Lewisham, London: 8 p.m. St. Mark’s Vicarage, 
Clarendon Rd. Ronald Mallone: ‘‘ Aims and 
Principles of the Fellowship Party."" FoR. 


London, N.W.2: 2.30 p.m. outside Co-op. Store, 
bottom end of Kilburn High Rd. Assemble, for 
poster parade. CND. 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. Open-air Meet- 
ing. Speakers: Richard Headicar, Norman Reuter. 
Poster Parade 4.30 - 5.30 p.m. CND. 


9 September, Sunday 


London, S.W.1: 3 p.m. 7,000 sit down at the Air 
Ministry. Help needed now. London C'ttee of 100, 
168 New Cavendish St., W.1. LAN 45090. 


London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., King's Cross. Muzaffar Ahmad: ‘‘ Islam and 
War.”’ Order of the Great Companions. 


12-14 Sept, Wed-Fri 


Hemel Hempstead, Herts.: Felden Lodge. M.P.F. 
Conference tor Students. Speakers: Rev. Kenneth 
Greet, Rev. David Stacey. Details: Rev. John 
Stacey, 198 Ferrymead Ave., Greenford, Middx. 


12 Sept, Wednesday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. the State Cinema, High St., 
Leytonstone. International Film Show. _CND. 


13 September, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Reg Latham: ‘ Civil Disobedi- 
ence."’ PPU. 


14-15 Sept, Fri-Sat 


Enfield, Middx.: Enfield Town Park. CND Stall 
and Film Show. Offers of help to: Val Clarke, 
58 Holmwood Rd., Freezywater. YCND. 


15 September, Saturday 


Deal to Dover: Kent Regional March, open-air 
meetings Details: SWAnley 2601. 


London, W.C.1: 7-9 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. : Social gathering. Guest: Donald 
Swann. Admission free. Silver collection. APF. 


Pacifist in Nazi Germany." Tea. PPU. 


16 September, Sunday 
London, 8.W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Waterloo Pl (foot 
ads Regent St.) for West-End Poster Parade. 


Tonbridge : 6.30 p.m. Adult School Hall. 
Evans : “‘ Christ - Scientist.’’ SoF. 


20 September, Thursday 


Colchester: 7.30 p.m. St. Martin's Centre. Rev. 
Paul Oestreicher: ‘' The Christian and Modern 
War.” Chair: Mrs, Diana Collins. APF. 


21-23 Sept, Fri-Sun 


Wantage. Berks. : Study Conference on Non-violence 
-_ its philosophy and practice. Charney Manor. 
Details: Dr. 3. Mongar, 22 Marriott Rd., Barnet, 
Herts. C'ttee of 100. 


Maurice 
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21 September, Friday 


London, S.W.!: 7.30 p.m. York Hail (Caxton Hall) 
Meeting to welcome Campaign Caravan. CND. 


London, S.E.3: 6.30-9.30 p.m. 141 Woolacombe 
Road. Meet, leaflet and canvass Kidbrooke, Eltham. 
Fellowship Party. 


23 September, Sunday 


Ashford, Kent: 10 a.m. The Ashford Asscn., Queens 
Rd. Kent Region Day School: ‘‘ CND - Its Aims 


Every day 


London, W.1: 8 a.m.-10.30 p.m. Continuous picket 
at U.S. Embassy, 24 Grosvenor Sq., until U.S. tests 
stop. Posters obtainable nearby at 11 N. Audley 


pickets: TER 0284 or LAN 5090. 


Greater London: Listen to the Voice of Nuclear 
Disarmament after BBC TV close down. 


Every week 


Wednesdays 

Victoria, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Canvassing and leafleting 
from 10 Walden House, Pimlico Rd. (on 11, 39 and 
46 bus routes). YCND, Committee of 100, CND. 


Thursdays 

London, W.12: 7-11 p.m. outside Wormwood Scrubs, 
Du Cane Rd. Vigil for Des Lock. (Nearest Tube : 
East Acton). London Committee of 100. 


Charing Cross, W.C.2: 7-10 p.m. Meet outside main 
entrance Southern Region Stn. for leafleting. CND, 
Committee of 100, YCND. 


Croydon : Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, High 
St. - manning bookstall, leafleting. 10-5.45. YCND. 


Kentish Town, London: 3-5 p.m. Corner of Kentish 
Town Rd. and Islip St. (nr Kentish Town Tube 
Stn.). Public mtg., fae newspaper selling. 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone: 
Sec. BAY 2086 or*FLA 7906. 


London, S.W.16: 8.30 a.m. - 1.30 p.m.  Bookstall 
near St. Leonard's Church, Streatham. Volunteera 
welcome. CND. 


Marylebone: 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. Church St. Market, 
Edgware Rd. Supporters needed to man stall and 
leaflet. CND. 


Sundays 

London: 7.30-11 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. The Pea- 
nuts Club, CND Folk Songs, discussions, etc. 
Informal. Guitarists, singers nceded. All proceeds 
to London C’'ttee of 100. 


Bristol: 3 p.m. Durdham Downs. Public Meeting. 
CND. 


Nottingham : 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. Then 
in ‘‘ Flying Horse "' Hotel till 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


Nottingham : 8 p.m. Market Sq. Public Meeting. 


YCND. 


Victoria Stn., S.W.1: 7-10 p.m. Meet outside Gros- 
venor Hotel, Buckingham Palace Rd., for leafleting. 
CND, C'ttee of 100, YCND. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London, S.E.1; Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
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Hugh Brock 


THE DIEPPE RAID DISASTER 


The case against unilateral disarmament 
rests chicfly on the theory that peace in the 
world can only be kept by a ‘ balance of 
power,” by each of the major power blocs 
“deterring” the other from aggression by 
its military might. One of the main assump- 
tions of this theory is that political and mili- 
tary leaders never make major mistakes. 
For the balance of power will only balance 
so long as the world’s leaders are rational, 
wise and cautious. If they should make a 
major error of judgment, then the deterrent 
may no longer deter and the third world 
war may begin, 

Last weck Canadians were commemorating 
the twentieth anniversary of one of the most 
disastrous miiitary blunders of the Second 
World War. the raid on Dieppe on August 
19, 1942. The Toronto Glohe and Mail 
described this as “one of the costliest and 
most tragic single operations” of the war. 
Of 4.961 Canadians who took part, 3,363 
were either killed or wounded. 

Although such phrases as “in truth a sea 
parallel of the Charge of the Light Brigade ® 
are now used in the official history, it was 
described at the time as a “ heartening 
raid “ (Evening News, 20-8-42), which “ cer- 
tainly proceeded according to plan” (The 
Star, 20-8-42). 

It is now known that - 


Lewis Nkos! 


No radar sets picked up an enemy convoy 
which was approaching the landing forces; 
A vital landing was 16 minutes late and 
took place as daylight was breaking; 
No tanks were able to get off the prom- 
enade into the town because of road 
blocks, while other tanks were never even 
landed; 
Lack of information on the HQ ship 
caused reserves to be landed on beaches in 
the face of withering enemy fire; 
Landing craft which attempted later to 
take men off the beach were rushed by 
troops seeking to get away and the ramps 
choked with dead and wounded: 
After the surrender of those left behind 
there was continued shooting and the 
tragic bombing of the wounded-strewn 
beach by the RAF carrying out their 
orders to cover what they thought was a 
retreat back to the landing craft. 
Of the 600 men of the Royal Regiment of 
Canada who landed, only 2 officers and 52 
men returned to England: 225 were killed 
and 250 made prisoner. 
Among the reasons for the ordering of the 
raid was the restlessness and declining 
morale of Canadian troops stationed in 
England. insistence by the War Office on 
the need to gain expericnce in attacking 
enemy-held coast line, and demands by pro- 
war leftists for the opening of a second 
front. 
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Wounded men on the beach at Dieppe 


after the failure of the raid 


The state versus Nelson Mandela 


It is difficult to think of any country in 
Africa where the basic assumptions of 
democracy have been as wholeheartedly 
accepted by Africans, and with as grave 
consequences, as in the Republic of South 
Africa. 

The effectivenes of the present Verwoerd 
régime in crippling the resistance movement 
is due in no small measure to the way non- 
white political organisations have openly 
organised, openly declared, and openly car- 
ried out their political programmes. 

Their leaders are all well known to the 
Special Branch police. My bet is that 
Major “ Arty ” Spengler, the ferocious chief 
of the Johannesburg political police, has 
acquired by now the most intimate know- 
ledge of the speech syntax of leaders like 
Nelson Mandela, Duma Nokwe, Robert 
Resha; infact, some of Arty Spengler’s 
underlings have so long been under the 
magical spell of African National Congress 
oratory that they have been known, from 
time to time, to break into spontancous, 
uneasy applause, and even to join in the 
singing. 

All along African leaders have been acting 
on one of the oldest of democratic assump- 
tions, that public opinion - white public 
opinion at that - counted, and that it had 
to be aroused to the catastrophe which is 
certain to result from Dr. Verwoerd’s pre- 
sent policies. Consequently, they have been 
holding in these last ten years the most 
public of public debates with the Nationalist 
Party politicians. They might not have 
entertained the illusion that Dr. Verwoerd 
would be persuaded by logic to abandon 
his chosen course, but no-one can say they 
have concealed their differences with him. 
The government is, therefore, sufficiently 
informed about Congress matters, so in- 
formed, in fact, that after each ban on the 
front-row leaders they have known exactly 
which leaders would arise to take over. 
The capture and the current trial of Nelson 
Mandela, the first senior leader of the ANC 
to go underground in South Africa and 
remain in effective leadership, holds unfore- 
seen consequences for the government of 
South Africa, It is important to note here 
that even while underground Nelson Man- 
dela had not discontinued the dialogue with 
White South Africa.- For almost two years 
now while in hiding, he has been defiantly 
issuing statements to the press from_tele- 
phone booths. He has even held press con- 
ferences. Though this. was a shrewd propa- 
ganda move, that was not entirely the 
motive; there’ was the same lingering belief 
that it was important to persuade White 
South Africa, that some of Dr. Verwoerd’s 
followers might be warned in time. 


Just before the arrest of Mandela I was 
sipping beer with an exiled South African 
leader in Lagos, Nigeria, and in a moment 
of frustrated anger he turned to me: “ The 
trouble with us is that we have been adver- 
tising our every move to the government. 
It's high time that we wore a cloak of 
secrecy !” It is my guess that the trial of 
Nelson Mandela will strengthen this view: 
there is at the moment a perceptible fatigue 
inside the resistance movement with 
attempting to change public opinion inside 
South Africa. 
What the South African leaders in exile 
have decided to do about Mandela’s arrest 
and the new phase in the struggle is not 
known yet; they have been meeting in Tan- 
ganyika this last week, What can be safely 
assumed, however, is that they will decide 
to perfect the structure of the underground 
movement and to tighten security. The 
first sabotage attempts have been nothing 
but crude essays in frightening Dr. Ver- 
woerd; the second phase might see better 
organised and more crippling — striking 
power, From the point of view of intimi- 
dating the African population the arrest 
and trial of Nelson Mandela will be of 
doubtful value to the Nationalist govern- 
ment, 
Nelson Mandela himself symbolises a deter- 
mination on the part of the African people 
to continue undeterred to fight the present 
régime. If the government is counting on 
frightening the people by the capture of 
Mandela it has miscalculated badly. A 
White South African woman wrote me a 
letter the other day: 
“You will no doubt have read of what 
took place in court yesterday when 
Nelson was brought in for formal remand. 
In the rather small court room where the 
visitors’ gallery is so small, the European 
side was crowded with Special Branch 
police and the non-white side with Nel- 
son’s staunch supporters. The room was 
very quiet indeed and the measured tread 
of a trim determined man was heard. He 
walked up to the dock with dignity and 
stpod straight, looking at the magistrate. 
.... The hundreds of people who gath- 
ered outside the court room were deter- 
mined to show that they were part and 
parcel of the struggle and so the singing 
of the national anthem began. This large 
crowd swept the armed police with them 
and the voices were truly magnificent and 
heart-rending, and there was an amazing 
spirit of victory in spite of the power of 
the adversary, It. is impossible to re 
_Inain unmoved through sucha demons- 
tration, and I know that, eventually every- 
thing must come right in the end... .” 


So ends the first chapter of Mandela’s 
story. 

As though to prove that the South African 
government does not discriminate on 
grounds of colour as far as its opponents 
are concerned, two white leaders are also 
currently standing trial in South Africa. 
They are Randolph Vigne and Peter Hjul, 
both contributors to the Liberal fortnightly 
magazine, Contact, and both well-known 
leaders of the Cape. branch of the SA 
Liberal Party. Patrick Duncan, editor of 
Contact, who .was also charged with the 
two men, defied the ban confining him to 
the magisterial areca of Cape Town and fled 
to Basutoland. For the moment the charges 
have been withdrawn against him. 
Randolph Vigne and Peter Hjul are charged 
under Proclamation 400 of {1960 under 
which the emergency regulations for the 
administration of the Transkeian territories 
were promulgated. The state claims that the 
publication of two articles on December 28, 
1961, and January 25 this year had the 
effect of “ subverting or interfering with the 
state.” The two articles were titled “ Home 
Guard Terror” and “ Transkei Tyranny ” 
respectively. The Liberal Party had organ- 


ised intensively in the Transkei and were 
partly responsible for the call made by the 
people for a more democratic constitution 
before the granting of what is euphemistic- 
ally called “ self-rule” in the Transkei. 

The trial is proving an embarrassment both 
to the government and its stooge chiefs, for 
the defence has called on witnesses who 
have made serious allegations against the 
chiefs, and the terroristic methods used in 
silencing the tribesmen who were firmly 
opposed to the government scheme. If the 
court should find the two men not guilty a 
new campaign by urban political organisa- 
tions will be afoot in the Transkei and the 
nearby territory of Tembuland where the 
Chief is siding solidly with the tribesmen in 
demanding full autonomy should the gov- 
ernment impose. its Bantustan schemes. 


Lewis Nkosi comes from South Africa, He 
was on the editorial staff of Drum and Post 
in Johannesburg for four ycars. In 1960 he 
was awarded the Harvard Nieman Fellow. 
ship for Journalism, but was refused a pass- 
port to travel to America and was only 
allowed to leave the country on an exit 
permit on condition that he did not return. 


Useful Knowledge 


in the carly 1800s the daily press was 
virtually The Times. Even as late as 1854 
The Times had “an average circufafion of 
60,000, nearly thrice as much us that of the 
Morning Advertiser, the Daily News, the 
Morning Herald. the Morning Post, the 
Morning Chronicle and the Public Ledger 
all massed together ”. 

The need for an alternative was obvious. 
The cditorial policies of the paper included 
opposition to the Anti-Corn Law League, 
ridicule of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, leading the jin- 
goism during the Crimean war (but. never- 
theless publishing details of our military 
dispositions before Scbastopol), trying to 
involve Britain on the side of the Con- 
federacy during the American Civil War. 
A start was made by Brougham in 1832 
when his Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge-the “Steam Intellect 
Society ” - brought out the Penny Magazine 
which soon had a circulation three times 
that of The Times. But the supremacy of 
the latter as an Establishment paper could 
not really be challenged. until the news- 
paper duties were repealed. Working men 
who earned a few shillings a week could 
not afford a daily 7d. 

For years John Bright pressed for the 
removal of these “taxes on knowledge ”, 
until finally in 1861 Gladstone: ended them 
by lumping the repeal of the paper. duty 
with his other financial measures in a single 


budget which the Lords had either to 
accept or reject. The cheap newspaper 
becaine a possibility. 
We now accept that a varied and vigorous 
press is an essential institution for a 
democracy. But we curiously insist on 
financing it by advertisements. It has 
always seemed odd to me that we do not 
apply this: principle to our other institutions. 
Why not law courts supported by com- 
mercials ? 
Meanwhile, this paper, which does. not 
atiract the big advertisers, but which does 
advertise your views, relies on your support. 
FRANK LEES 
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Christopher Farley introduces 
a series of articles on 
the prospects of the Committee of 100 


THE FUTURE IN DOUBT 


Bertrand Russell was in jail. Trafalgar 
Square was packed. The Home Secretary 
was outmanceuvred. The Polaris base was 
beseiged. The press was permanently 
camped outside the Committee of 100’s 
London office, whilst inside you couldn't 
move for television cameras. This was 
September 17, 1961, the high point of the 
Committee of 100’s brief life. 


What is it that makes a mass movement ? 
What precisely determines its arrival and 
flowering ? The Committee of 100 is an 
instructive subject for locating some of the 
possible factors involved. Before it gets too 
late we intend to make a start - not trying 
to provide a single definitive analysis, but 
provoking others into making their contri- 
bution. And then we may see better how 
the Committee might reasonably develop 
further. 

In the first seven months of its public life 
- from February, 1961 - the Committee 
displayed a variety of qualities which took 
it a long way. It was determined, organ- 
ised, imaginative, dynamic and developing. 
It had relevance and integrity - and it was 
solvent. All this together laid the basis for 
a powerful movement, with success breed- 
ing success, 

There was a considerable and growing uni- 
lateralist minority in the country which pro- 
vided a context in which the Committee 
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could work, and consequently an informal 
liberal community which had already en- 
countered the arguments of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament. Educational 
aspects of the campaign - which are vital 
to a civil disobedience movement - could 
thus reasonably be left to CND. The Com- 
mittee also had the benefit of a significant 
fund of experience gained by the Direct 
Action Committee Against Nuclear War 
since its formation three years earlier, A 
considerable number of objections to civil 
disobedience had been worked over, and 
encounters with the authorities held. Cam- 
paigners had been-given some idea of what 
they were now being asked to support on a 
mass scale. 

Many people who had made their name in 
public life contributed their talents to the 
movement. In particular, no peace organ- 
isation in the world was actively headed by 
a man of half Lord Russell’s stature. These 
leaders gave the Committee a status which 
was especially important to the periphery 
of the movement, and in an expanding 
movement that was possibly the most 
important area. 

A lot of last year’s extraordinary coverage 
by the mass media was attention given to 
the Committee’s Top People, a field where 
the press is always trivial, cheap and thor- 
oughly at home. Much was also based upon 
the sheer novelty of mass civil disobedience 
in Britain. Looking now through last year’s 
volumes of press cuttings, how superficial 
most of the coverage seems, and how easy 
it was for people in the movement to ignore 
this and be mesmerised by the headlines. 
Through much of this period the Berlin 
problem was growing, and by co-incidence 
the height of the crisis came in mid-Sept- 
ember - the time fixed weeks in advance 
for the Committee’s demonstrations in Cen- 
tral London and the Holy Loch. There is 
no doubt that the Berlin crisis - and the 
Russian resumption of tests - had many 
ordinary people profoundly worried, and 
mobilised thousands of occasional demon- 
strators and passive sympathisers. 
September also saw the culmination of the 
stupidity and inexperience of the police and 
the Home Office in dealing with mass civil 
disobedience. They had tried arresting by 
the hundred and they had tried ignoring. 
Both had failed, Finally the Home Secre- 
tary tried banning the Trafalgar Square 
meeting, so that everyone who cared for 
free speech and civil liberties was sure to 
be there. 

Beyond all this there were wider reasons for 
the Committee establishing itself so rapidly. 
The unilateralist movement in general, and 
the leadership of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament in particular, had displayed a 
conventionality and lack of imagination of 
which some campaigners were growing 
steadily more impatient, Wider still was the 
perennial sterility of Left politics in Britain 
which regularly produced idealists thor- 
oughly disenchanted and frustrated by the 
miserable experience of working through 
“the usual channels.” With the arrival of 
the Committee of 100 it had become clear 
that the supposed capture of the Labour 
Party at Scarborough meant nothing, since 
the leadership was still going its own sweet 
way. 

After September the Committee entered a 
quite new phase. Several of the Top People 
left both jail and the movement. The 


novelty was wearing thin. The Berlin crisis 
receded from the front pages. The author- 
ities remembered that they could serve D 
notices on the newspapers and stop them 
reporting the movement’s activities fully. 
The police became smarter and started inter- 
fering with the Committee’s printers. 

As if this were not enough, civil disobedi- 
ence acquired organisational problems 
which everyone had hoped were settled. 
After mid-September people and groups 
were springing up around the country want- 
ing to form regional Committees of 100, 
and these had to go through the process in 
the provinces that London had been through 
nearly 12 months earlier. And all these 
together had to create some sort of rela- 
tionship to each other and to the original 
Committee. 

By this time the movement had lost a clear 
sense of direction. It had not developed an 
explicit theory of mass resistance out of its 
experience and had been living too much 
on its élan. Should it have turned its atten- 
tion to Parliament, industry, central London 
or the nuclear bases? It chose the bases, 
which though ambitious was reasonable 
enough, but made a series of blunders 
owing to one basic miscalculation: it had 
grossly over-estimated its own strength. 
After September this was an easy enough 
mistake, but it proved nearly fatal. On 
December 9 the Committee broke up its 
supporters into seven separate demonstra- 
tions, including three at nuclear bases in 
South-East England. It called for 50,000 
and 500 turned up at Wethersfield. It bud- 
geted far too high and has only just recov- 
ered financially, It took on its most radical 
demonstration yet and for the first time had 
a taste of the might of the state. Use of the 
Official Secrets Act, added to increasing 
fines and charges of incitement, undoubtedly 
intimidated some of the periphery of the 
movement. 

This was particularly important because it 
tended to divide the hard core from the 
general public. Smaller numbers made 
victimisation easier - and thus the separa- 
tion into ‘useless’ martyrs and non-par- 
ticipating sympathisers. More recent demon- 
strations have had an excellent spirit, but 
their exclusiveness has meant that this spirit 
has not communicated with the public. 

It is clear that the Committee of 100 is now 
at a crucial stage of its development. In 
London it has recently decided to re- 
assert its original basis by calling for a 
minimum of 7,000 pledged participants for 
a demonstration at the Air Ministry on 
September 9. At the time of writing it 
seems that this number may not be forth- 
coming and that the future of the demon- 
stration, and indeed of the whole Com- 
mittee, is in doubt. It is probably true that 
this failure reflects a far deeper malaise in 
the Committee: it no longer appears to be 
the conscience bearer and natural spokes- 
man for a vast body of ordinary people 
who are weary of life under the cold war 
and could, with encouragement, be roused 
to positive action. 

It is for this reason that Peace News has 
invited a number of writers to contribute to 


a series on the future of the Committee 
of 100. 


Next week Christopher Farley, until recently 
secretary of the National Committee, dis- 
cusses the significance of mass action. 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Correct posture 


According to an AP report quoted by the 
Spokane Daily Chronicle an order has been 
issued by the Chinese Ministry of Justice 
in Formosa forbidding executioners to force 
the condemned to kneel before firing squads. 
The ministry explains that this posture hurts 
the feelings of people being put to death. 
The correct posture was for the condemned 
to stand with his back to the firing squad. 


The unmentionable 


Selected questions from President Kennedy’s 
news conference, Washington, August 22. 
Q.: Mr. President, it has been well over a 
year now since you met Chairman Khrush- 
chev at Vienna. . . . There are rumours 
that he may come to the UN this fall. If 
in fact he did, do you think it would be 
useful about that time for you to have 
another talk with him ? 

President Kennedy: I think it would be 
unwise to attempt to make a judgment. I 
don’t know whether he is coming. We have 
received no information about it. Of course, 
he would be - I would hope I would have 
a chance to talk with him. But I haven't 
heard that he is coming and we have no 
information to that effect. But I hope to 
sec - whatever heads of government that 
come in the fall for the UN session, I 
would hope to see. 

Q.: Mr. President, you spoke of the in- 
creased supplies going to Cuba. What 
countries are they going from ? 

President Kennedy: The bloc. 


All coppers are .. 


“To my horror I saw six policemen throw 
two middle-aged women and a middle-aged 
man into one of the fountains.” “ Later, 
after dark, with only Nelson and the foun- 
tains flood-lit, their (the police) mood 
changed. My press card was suddenly dis- 
regarded. . . . I saw Canon Collins being 
seized by certainly three and I think pos- 
sibly four policemen. . . . Various local 
connoisseurs of police behaviour said that 
ortce the TV cameras were switched off the 
coppers would let fly.” ‘The police used 
force to fingerprint at least two demon- 
strators. . . . Barry Walker, aged 17, had 
his clenched hand forced open by two 
policemen. More serious was the case of 
John Tremain, who, on refusing to be 
finger-printed, was taken into a room by 
four policemen who forced a_paper-clip 
under his nail and said that if he didn’t 
give his fingerprint they would rip his nail 
off and say it came off in a scuffle.” “TIT 


was extremely roughly handled by the 


police. I was pulled up and down stone 
steps and bruised. ... My skirt was torn 
off.” “At this point a policeman said: 


‘ All right, take him where there aren’t any 
witnesses.’ Six policemen dragged me with 
the roughness I had by now come to expect 
down a corridor. At first two held my arms 
in Chinese twists while the other four 
kicked. Then they let my arms go, but 
went on kicking - though I hardly re- 
member anything except the well-built 
policewoman saying ‘ Kick him harder, kick 
him harder.’” - Lord Kilbracken (Evening 
Standard, Sept. 18); Charon (New States- 
man, Sept. 22); Peace News, July 6, 1962; 
Dr. Rachel Pinney (Peace News, Sept. 29); 
and Adam Roberts (New Statesman, Sept. 
22) . giving eye-witness accounts of arrests 
at the Committee of 100 sit-downs at 
Trafalgar Square last September and at the 
Greenham Common USAF base in June 
this year. 


.. Wonderful 


“IT was detained with the utmost politeness 
by the British authorities, and I must say 
it’s a pleasure to be arrested in Britain, 1 
was arrested with - er - with - almost with 
flourishes. I was read the deportation order 
by the top official - almost the way I used 
tO give commendations when I was - er - 
commanding officer of a Navy squadron. 
It was very - er - very - almost an 
inspiring experience” - Lincoln Rockwell, 
deported leader of the American Nazi Party 
at a New York press conference (broadcast 
by ITN, August, 9, 1962). 
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A. J. Muste 


THE NEW CHALLENGE 


Part of the background against which the 
whole peace movement is now working, 
both in the United States and in other 
countries, is the way Marxists and other 
progressives have traditionally thought in 
terms of the class conflict and the forces 
which were generated by that conflict for 
social change. They had believed that the 
sufferings and poverty of the workers were 
such that they had to struggle against 
them, and in their struggle they were actu- 
ally undercutting the social structure 
which imposed these sufferings upon them. 
They were, therefore, open to leadership 
from Marxists of one kind or another 
who could put their struggle against their 
immediate handicaps in the context of the 
struggle for a new social order. 

I think that, by and large, in what may be 
called the affluent societies of the West 
that situation has radically changed and 
therefore there is not the same motivation, 
the same connection between immediate 
suilering and the creation of a new social 
order which existed earlier. This is not to 
say that there is not still genuine poverty 
in the West, for example, in the US, 
among the Negroes generally, and par- 
ticularly in the South. It is not to say 
that there are not large numbers of un- 
organised workers, but the relationship of 
these elements to the whole social situa- 
tion seems to me fundamentally different 
from what the relationship was of the 
masses of workers in the basic industries 
to social forces in former times. Further- 
more, certainly in the US, and my guess 
is that the same thing might be tme in 
other countries, the organised workers at 
the present time are to some extent an 
obstacle to the organisation of the un- 
organised and in general are certainly not 
the pioneering, progressive, militant force 
that they once were. 

Another aspect of this analysis is that 
in that earlier period we expected that the 
transformation of the economic order 
would also lead to the elimination of war 
- we would have a classless and therefore 
a warless world. On this point also, it 
seems to me, we are confronted with a 
changed situation in that, whether you 
look at the countries where there are 
strong Labour and Socialist parties, or 
whether you look at the Communist coun- 
tries, the expectation that advance in the 
direction of Socialism of one form or 
another would lead to the elimination of 
war has not been realised. Generally 
speaking, the Socialist and Labour parties 
have tended io identify themselves with 
the state, especially with the state’s foreign 
policy, and have not radically opposed 
their military establishments. The Soviet 
Union is now a powerfully armed state. 
Indeed, it seems to me a somewhat curi- 
ous, and at the same time very significant 
phenomenon that it is the two countries 
in which, on the one hand, it is thought 
that Socialism has advanced furthest and, 
on the other hand, that capitalism has ad- 
vanced furthest that you have the greatest 
military establishments and the nations 
which constitute the centre of the cold 
war, the great power conflict of our time. 
This means that for basic social change 
we have now to look to other social forces, 
and it seems to me that it is now the war 
issue which is the one which everyone 
feels poses the question of survival, for 
whole societies as wel] as for the pro- 
gressive elements in society. What is the 
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New York, March 1962: police attack a demonstration against nuclear tests. The peace movement, says A. J. Muste, is now the 


spearhead of social change. 


point in changing the status of the Negro, 
for example, if the world is to be blown 
up? There is also a need to combine 
something that people feel immediately, 
and against which they feel a revulsion, 
with more ultimate objectives. An ex- 
ample of this is the issue of fall-out which 
makes mothers feel that their own chil- 
dren may be born deformed and develop 
bone cancer - it is an immediate threat 
which people feel and which they cannot 
avoid, but it is also one with which they 
cannot deal without becoming involved in 
the whole problem of war and _ social 
change. 

Now disarmament cannot be achieved nor 
can the problem of war be resolved with- 
out being accompanied by profound 
changes in the economic order and in the 
structure of society. A good deal of the 
discussion about disarmament is clouded 
in umreality because it proceeds on the 
assumption that somehow disarmament 
can be achieved without these profound 
changes in the social order. In the US, 
for example, it is obvious that much more 
planning will have to be accepted if there 
is to be a transformation from a war to a 
peace economy, 

This is also true irk the Soviet Union, 
where the internal structure of society 
could not possibly remain what it is if 
the Soviet military establishment was re- 
moved. The relationship between the 
Soviet Union and its allies could not pos- 
sibly remain what it is now if there was 
disarmament. The extreme centralisation 
of Soviet society, the attempt to control 
the whole life of a human being, seem to 
me to be related to the fact that we are 
in a war situation, that we have a garri- 
son state. In a garrison state you have to 
have these things; they are related to the 
fact that the Communists believe they are 
engaged in a great conflict to destroy an 
old order and to build a new one in which 
mankind will be liberated. The Soviet 
people feel threatened by the war pre- 
parations of the West, and this tends to 
perpetuate a highly regimented and con- 
trolled society in which it is felt that any 
Opposition is treason. If you remove the 
tremendous military establishment which 
there as in the West to a very great extent 


controls the government and the life of 
the people, you cannot possibly believe 
that everything else is going to remain the 
same, The justification for a great deal of 
this oppression will be removed. 

I belicve, therefore, that the prevailing 
Socialist idea that you first have to create 
a Socialist society, then you have elimi- 
nated war, is obviously not true so far as 
the actual historical development is con- 
cerned. But the fact that much more is 
involved in disarmament than appears on 
the surface is bound to lead people to 
consider the problems of the economy and 
of the social structure, and therefore social 
change will begin at that point. Con- 
cretely, for example, if a nation should 
decide on a policy of disarmament, this 
would have an immediate impact on the 
stock exchange and on the whole 
economy. A whole series of vested in- 
terests, military and economic, would be 
affected by the new policy and the gov- 
ernment would have to find a way to deal 
with this. 

From the Marxist point of view, if you 
hold that a basic change in the economy 
and social structure under which people 
live is going to necessitate changes in 
ideology, that is, changes in the spiritual 
and cultural character of that society, then 
you have to recognise that disarmament 
will inevitably and necessarily be related 
to developments in these other fields. All 
of this suggests that the peace movement 
is the spearhead of social change. The 
war issue is the field in which the basic 
decisions are taken, and because of that 
the peace movement has a new oppor- 
tunity, takes on a new character, and has 
to develop new functions. 

To a great extent in England and the 
United States pacifism was in the past an 
individual matter; it tended to mean con- 
scientious objection to war. Beyond that 
pacifism also found its place in the 
Socialist and Labour movement, and those 
pacifists who did not come directly out of 
the Society of Friends came mostly out of 
this movement. There is now no Socialist 
and Labour movement committed to basic 
social change, and therefore the peace 
movement either has to take part in the 
development of new political forces and 


new political organisations, or it has itself 
to be somehow or other a force for poli- 
tical change in a sense in which the peace 
movement was not in the old days. Which 
course it is going to take seems a very 
difficult thing to make a judgment about 
at the present time, partly because we are 
just at the beginning of this period when 
the issue of war is the crucial issue, and 
when the peace movement therefore takes 
on a new form and is presented with a 
new problem. : 

I believe that what has actually been hap- 
pening in the world confirms the analysis 
that I have made. The emphasis which is 
put on the World Peace Council move- 
ment and the whole peace emphasis in the 
Communist countries is an- indication of 
this. Surely there is some fairly basic 
reason why the old concept of a revolu- 
tion to liberate the working class is subor- 
dinate on the one hand to the colonial 
struggle, and on the other hand to the 
peace issue, In the non-Communist coun- 
tries you have a very considerable deve- 
lopment of the peace movement, an enor- 
mous increase in the number who are in- 
volved in it and are affected by it. In the 
US, in addition to the fact that the activi- 
ties of the old peace organisations have 
been considerably extended, we have also 
the new developments of the Committee 
for Non-violent Action and the impact of 
this approach on the rest of the move- 
metn, so that direct action and civil dis- 
obedience, which in the past would not 
have been considered respectable pacifist 
circles, are now a part of the picture. 


The Rev. A. J. Muste has been a domi- 
nant figure in the American trade union, left 
wing and pacifist movements for over fifty 
years. As national ehairman of the Com- 
mittee for Non-violent Action he played 
an important role in organising the San 
Francisco to Moscow march. He is also 
secretary emeritus of the American Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, 2a member of the 
advisory committee to the Congress of 
Racial Equality and chairman of the 
American region of the World Peace 
Brigade. In his second article he will dis- 
cuss the need to internationalise the peace 
movement. 
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THE COLD WAR IN BERLIN 


city without a 


Every piece of propaganda, every conces- 
sion which could have been wrung out of 
the Russians by the Western powers 
through the use of West Berlin has now 
been wrung out. Last year the United 
States were willing to face a nuclear war 
over their access rights to West Berlin. 
They proved their point, to themselves, to 
the Germans and to the world. Their 
obligations have been fulfilled. 

The wall did it. Since it went up West 
Berlin has lost its previous purpose. Ideas 
such as using West Berlin in a scheme for 
the “liberation” of East Germany and to 
regain “the Jost provinces” are dying out. 


To keep using West Berlin as a western 
“show case’ has become rather futile since 
nobody can see through a brick wall. Nor 
can the city be used from now on to any 
significant extent to siphon off East Ger- 


- Hans Sinn 


man manpower. Its former spy centre 
activities have also been strongly curtailed. 
In short, West Berlin has lost its appeal to 
the West as a defence block or, if you like, 
centre of aggression against Communism. 
From now on the West Berliners are left 
to their own devices. 

Although the wall has robbed West Berlin 
of its former purpose as a tool in the game 
of power politics it has also cut off thou- 
sands of families and severed the last ties 
of human relationship between the people 
living in East and West Berlin. But man 
must relate. Humanity must live together. 
So the wall must come down. Yet first the 
wall wants to be understood for what it 
really represents. 

It may help to look back over the post- 
war history of Berlin In 1943 when the 
defeat of Hitler’s Germany had become 


purpose 


only a question of time, Stalin, Roosevelt 
and Churchill agreed at Yalta to chop up 
the defeated German Reich into several 
self-governing entities or states to make sure 
that the Germans could never rise again 
and become a threat to world peace. Yet 
in the rush of the years that followed this 
first idea became a practical impossibility. 
Thus it was finally decided at Potsdam on 
July 1, 1945, by the victorious powers - 
which by now included France - to sub- 
divide Germany into four occupation zones 
under one central allied command in Ber- 
lin. Berlin itself, which fell 110 miles inside 
the Russian zone, was also to be sub- 
divided into four zones after the pattern of 
the rest of Germany. 

This change of plan by which the whole of 
Germany fell under the combined control 
of East and West suited Stalin, who was 


mainly interested in participating in the 
control of Germany’s industrial centre, the 
Ruhr Valley, which was situated in the 
American zone. Stalin was well aware that 
if Germany should ever rise again as an 
industrial and military power the Ruhr 
Valley would be its birthplace. And if for 
no other reason, for this one alone, the 
Russians bent over backwards to stick to 
the Potsdam agreement and insisted that 
Germany was to be treated as one political 
and economic unit, By the same agreement 
the Western allies were permitted to main- 
tain troops in West Berlin. 

But it soon became evident how little the 
victors over Nazi Germany had in common 
beyond their common desire to prevent 
another German economic and military ad- 
venture. And both sides, having their own 
ideas of what constituted a future peaceful 


David Stayt 


My wife and I decided to visit Berlin with 
a great deal of apprehension in view of 
what we had read about the political situa- 
tion in the city. We had read of the 
brutality of the East German _people’s 
police (the “ Vopos,” as they are called in 
West Germany) and of people “ vanishing ” 
on the autobahn. We also received our 
first taste of the cold war when our insur- 
ance company refused to cover the car for 
travel in East Germany. 


When we came to the East-West German 
frontier we joined a queue of cars while 
our passports were checked. At the road 
barriers stood ihree West German police- 
men with revolvers, and one was looking 
through binoculars at the East German 
check point only 100 yards away. Here the 
cold war is in full operation - there is no 
communication of any sort between the two 
sides. 


Or the East German side we saw two 
Russian soldiers, but all other uniformed 
officials appeared to be East German police, 
some of whom carried rifles. The East 
German authorities were extremely slow 
and bureaucratic. The small number of 
staff to deal with tourists and the large 
amount of paper work which apparently 
had to be done resulted in our waiting here 
for about one and a half hours. 


After further document checks we even- 
tually drove on. However, within half a 
mile another East German check point came 
into sight. In the centre of each carriage- 
way of the autobahn was a table at which 
stood two East German policemen, and 
behind them were road barriers. 


We finally drove away, now really on the 
other side of the iron curtain, through 
which it had taken us about one and three- 
quarter hours to pass. We were now in 
that “terrible place” East Germany. But 
we didn’t see any dragons or demons. 
Contrary to what West German and BP 
tourist pamphlets tell you, we found a 
number of well laid-out stopping places 
with tables and seats for the passing 
motorist. East German vehicles, of course, 
also use this autobahn, and the stopping 
places provide about the only possible 
meeting points for East and West Ber- 
liners. 

The West German tourist leaflets had also 
said that motorists should fill up with petrol 
at Helmstedt as there were no petrol 
stations on the 125-mile East German auto- 


Journey through the 


bahn to Berlin, but we found this to be 
untrue. Apparently one reason for this 
mis-statement is that West Germany does 
not want tourists 10 buy petrol in East 
Germany and thereby provide the East with 
much wanted West German marks. 

On the sides of several bridges over the 
autobahn we saw written in large white 
letters (in English and German) ‘‘ Demand 
the prohibition of the atom bomb.” We 
saw no similar notices in West Germany or 
in other countries. 


West Berlin is a sort of island situated 
within East Germany. On its eastern side 
is the wall which divides it from East Ber- 
lin, the capital of East Germany, while on 
all other sides it is surrounded by two high 
barbed wire fences supported by concrete 
posts. Outside the fences is a 100ft. wide 
clearway, with occasional high look-out 
posts through the top of which peer East 
German guards. Where the boundary goes 
through a lake so do the wire barricades. 


The centre of West Berlin looks gay and 
bright like the centres of most big Con- 
tinental cities. It also looks prosperous, 
and many buildings of the most modern 
design have been and are being erected. 
At the same time vast areas of land are 
still flat and bare through bomb damage 
during the last war, and thousands of 
tuined buildings which still stand in some 
areas give the impression that Word War II 
only ended yesterday. 

At the large Russian war memorial situated 
near the Brandenburg Gate, but in West 
Berlin, the cold war continues in full. Two 
Russian soldiers keep guard under the 
memorial, while surrounding the whole of 
the site are barbed wire barricades, pre- 
sumably erected by the British army which 
has sentries posted outside. It is difficult to 
believe that this memorial is to mcn who 
were our allies only a few years ago. 

One day we went through the wall into 
East Berlin. We had some difficulty in 
finding the one gap through which tourists 
can pass because the various people we 
asked either did not know where it was or 
seemed reluctant to tell us. When we 
eventually found it, the West Berlin police 
very quickly let us pass, and we then drove 
forward thirty yards and through the wall. 
On the other side we were stopped by an 
East German official who spoke fluent 
English. Although rather abrupt in manner 
he was quite pleasant. He asked if we in- 


tended visiting anyone, to which I replied 
that I hoped to call on the editor of the 
German Democratic Report, who is an 
Englishman. He said he would phone him 
immediately. However, the editor was not 
at his office. 

The East Berlin police, like the West Ber- 
lin police, seem on the whole to be polite 
and helpful, Between the two sides, how- 
ever, feeling is bad, and there is no official 
communication whatsoever, although we 
heard that when no-one is looking indivi- 
dual policemen on each side occasionally 
speak to each other. 

1 was surprised when I was told that I 
could take whatever photographs I liked 
as this was contrary to what I had been 
told in West Berlin. 

East Berlin certainly appears to be much 
poorer than West Berlin, There are fewer 
cars and not so many shops. The general 
impression is one of drabness, However, 
there is much rebuilding in progress. 


The wall and the Brandenburg Gate look 
much the same from the eastern side, the 
only difference being that there seem to be 
fewer police and spectators about. A 
people’s policeman told us there were more 
police and spectators on the other side of 
the wall because the West encouraged sight- 
seers, whereas in East Berlin the wall is 
regarded as nothing more than an inter- 
national frontier. 

Passing through the wall you realise what 
the coid war means in practice. But few 
people in Britain know that all telephone 
communications, electricity and other ser- 
vices between the two sides have been 
severed for more than ten years. The wall 
has simply put the final touch to this separ- 
ation. Now only a few hundred East and 
West Berliners with special permits can pass 
through the wall. 

During our stay in West Berlin we met a 
number of prominent people connected 
with various peace organisations. Friedrich 
Schwarz, a well-known pacifist historian 
and linguist, said that in his opinion West 
German propaganda was now almost as 
bad as the propaganda of the Nazis just 
before the last war. Many people thought 
that the present Berlin situation was the 
fault of both sides equally. Although no 
one Jiked the wall they said that the East 
Germans had little alternative but to erect 
it, in view of the declared policy of Willy 
Brand that West Berlin should be as much 


wall 


an irritant as possible to the East. They 
said it was little known that the East had 
many times put forward peace feelers, but 
West Berlin had always refused to nego- 
tiate. 

While West Germany and West Berlin were 
certainly more prosperous than the East, 
many people we met agreed that this was 
not really the fault of the East, but to a 
large extent the result of international in- 
justice. While East Germany had continued 
to pay vast war reparations to Russia, West 
Germany had not done so to the Western 
Allies On the contrary, large sums of 
money were being pumped into West Ger- 
many and West Berlin by the United States. 
The East had asked West Germany on more 
than one occasion for financial help, but it 
had been refused in spite of West Berlin’s 
declared “sympathy ” for East Berliners. 
All agreed that it was essential for peace 
that the Western Powers should recognise 
the German Democratic Republic, which 
existed whether one liked it or not. East 
Germany was certainly no paradise, but its 
many faults, although perhaps in some ways 
different from those of the West, were no 
worse. 

I also met Wolfgang Haug. one of the 
leading figures in the Westberliner Gruppen 
Gegen Atomruestung (CND). He, like the 
others I had met, was no Communist, but 
he complained of political suppression in 
West Germany which in his view was not 
so very diffezent from that in East Ger- 
many. He pointed out that the Communist 
Party was illegal in West Germany and 
that many people were in prison as a result. 
Even a person calling himself a Socialist 
was regarded as an outcast, and there was 
no major party in West Germany today that 
was any further left than the British 
Liberals. 

He said that although West Berliners, like 
most people, were apathetic about nuclear 
war, he was quite sure that the majority are 
willing to have war rather than surrender 
an inch to the East. 

I asked him about nuclear disarmament 
demonstrations in Berlin, and he said that 
they had many difficulties, one of the 
greatest being the brutality of the West 
German police against non-violent demon- 
strators. For you in England, he said, with 
your excellent police, it is difficult to 
imagine. Nevertheless, the nuclear dis- 
armament movement is slowly gaining 
support. 
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Right: Willy Brandt addresses 
a crowd of 5000 West 
Berliners on August 19 


Below: a refugee from East 
Berlin is shot by the 
People’s Police 


Germany, proceeded to establish consciously 
or unconsciously an image of their own 
economic and political system in their re- 
spective occupation zones. 

Russia came with its Moscow-trained Ger- 
man Communists and put them into leading 
positions in its occupation zone. -It had no 
favours to give. The Germans had devas- 
tated its land once again and killed twelve 
million Russians in the process. Russia’s 
living standard was by the end of the war 
lower than that of defeated Germany. Thus 
Russia took its share of war reparations - 
according to the Potsdam Agreement, 
$20,000 million - as fast as it could out of 
Germany. In doing so it kept conditions in 
economic and political turmoil, 

The western allies in turn began to set up 
an administration favouring free enterprise; 
“normal” conditions and a balanced bud- 
get were their main goals. To this end they 
picked a number of capable Germans who 
were willing to co-operate, Their fear that 
an impoverished Germany would become 
easy picking for Communism led them to 
what must be considered panic choices. 
Thus the western allies, who were carrying 
out their programme of de-nazification, 
often found themselves in the ridiculous 
position of employing a wanted German 
war criminal in a responsible position in 
one occupation zone while negotiating for 
his delivery in another. 

The Americans, who were the first to 
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abandon the idea of dismantling German 
industries and to start pumping economic 
aid into Germany, found themselves frus- 
trated by the Russians, who were still taking 
goods out of Germany as fast as the Ameri- 
cans were putting them in. Thus the idea 
was born to issue a separate currency for 
(he three western occupation zones. The 
British and French opposed the Americans 
for some time in this, they could already 


see what would happen if the West would 
break the Potsdam Agreement with Russia 
for any reason. But the Americans had 
their way, and on June 20, 1948, a separate 
currency for the three western occupation 
zones was issued. On June 24 the same 
year the Russian military command in Ger- 
many issued an order which cut off all 
traffic on rail, water and road between their 
own and the three western zones. Berlin 
was caught 110 miles inside the Russian 
zone. The Berlin blockade had begun, 

The blockade had two causes. The first was 
that the moment a new currency in the 
western occupation zones was issued the 
old de-valued money began immediately to 
travel east buying up East German goods. 
The Russians, having been caught off guard, 
could do nothing but cut all communica- 
tions until they had put some distinguishing 
features on the East German currency. The 
second cause of the blockade was that 
Stalin saw with the creation of a separate 
West German state his desire to share in the 
control of the Ruhr Valley evaporate. 
Stalin gave up only when he failed to force 
the western allies to reconsider their posi- 
tion. May 12, 1949, the date of the end 
of the first Berlin blockade, was also the 
date when the western allies agreed on the 
proposed constitution for a West German 
government. 

However, the Russians did not only take a 
negative role in the revival of Germany’s 
post-war economy but were also aware that 
some definite measures, such as re-valuation 
of German money, were needed. So while 
the US prepared for a separate currency 
teform in the western zones, negotiations 
with the Russians were in process for an 
all-Germany currency reform. By April, 
1948, the form and the amount of money 
to be issued for all of Germany had been 
agreed on. The Russians had given way to 
the US demand to print this currency in the 
US sector of Berlin rather than in the old 
German mint in Leipzig inside (he Russian 
zone. The negotiations for the West were 
led by General Lucius Clay. One of Clay’s 
financial advisers said at this point: “It 
looks as though the introduction of a 
common currency cannot be avoided... 
we are in a mess. The Russians have said 
yes to everything and it is going to be 
damned hard for us to find a way out.” 
Yet Lucius Clay, under whose prompting 
the US had already printed separate notes 
in the summer of 1947 and had shipped 
them to Germany by the end of the same 
year, found a way out. When it was Clay's 
turn to be chairman of the Four Power 
Control Board in April, 1948, he failed to 
call the mecting which was to put the 


finishing touches to the execution of an all- 
German currency change, After this all 
further negotiations broke down. 

On April 10, 1948, the Russians took their 
first curtailing measures, But the complete 
disruption of all land and water communi- 
cations with Berlin took place only after 
the separate currency for the three western 
zones were actually issued on June 20, 

As it turned out the economic revival of 
Germany was not damaged at all by the 
separate currency arrangements, On the 
contrary, it was the beginning of the Ger- 
man “Economic Miracle.” West German 
that is. For the 17,000,000 Germans who 
were left stranded in the Russian occupied 
zone things were to become rough indeed. 
They were left with the predominantly 
agricultural portion of the former German 
Reich. Apart from being occupied by the 
Russians, who were poor themselves, these 
17,000,000 people had not even the begin- 
nings of an industrial centre equal to that 
of their 52,000,000 fellow countrymen under 
western occupation. Nor did they have a 
port to the open sea. The German ports 
Hamburg, Kiel and Liibeck all fell within 
the British zone. Nevertheless, without an 
industry, without a port, and without a 
Marshall Plan, these 17,000,000 Germans 
managed to work themselves from nowhere 
under the most difficult conditions to being 
the seventh ranking industrial power of the 
world. They had a rough time under a 
regime which was not of their own making. 
Their achievements, if not their régime, need 
to be recognised by the world. 

Partly to protect what these 17,000,000 have 
physically achieved, the wall has been 
erected. Kennedy, who has now come into 
close contact with the situation, knows this, 
and Lucius Clay knows it: probably better 
than anybody else. The Americans have 
done their job. They have created a strong 
prospcrous West Germany. The price for 
it was the invalidation of the Potsdam 
Agreement and the permanent division of 
the former German Reich. 

In spite of the wall the prospect is not 
entirely gloomy, There is still hope that 
the people of West Berlin after some reflec- 
tion may find a new purpose for their city 
and start dedicating it some time in the 
future to the promotion of international 
peace and friendship. 

Hans Sinn !eft Hamburg in 1951 at the age 
of 22 to go to Canada. He has been active 
in both the German and Canadian peace 
movements. He is at present organising a 
peace march from Vancouver on the west 
coast of Canada to Berlin as part of a plan 
to set up an International Peace Centre in 
Berlin. 
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John Osborne’s Under Plain Cover is an 
exciting but a disturbing play. It is dis- 
turbing partly because John Osborne in- 
tends it to disturb, but partly because 
there is the feeling that he is never quite 
in control of his material He creates 
before our eyes a sexual relationship more 
complex than any I have seen in con- 
temporary British theatre - and then he 
turns away to indulge in just another con- 
ventional outburst of anger against the 
gutter press. As a result the play collapses 
half-way through. 

This relationship is most clearly and 
astonishingly expressed in an image that 
comes just before the collapse. On the 
stage we see the outside of a typical 
suburban house in red brick - it is raised 
at the beginning of each scene so that 
we move in to the relationship of Tim 
and Jenny from the street: the house be- 
comes an image of “normality.” As the 
walls are raised this time, with a reporter 
standing outside the door, we suddenly see 
Tim, the husband, wearing a black leather 
motor-cycle outfit, standing in the centre 
of the room and gently cradling in his 
arms a baby. Jenny comes happily in. 
She is dressed in a beautiful white wed- 
ding dress, and she carries a bunch of pink 
roses - “knicker pink,” she says. 

The scene challenges a set of deadening 
social assumptions and does so in terms of 
a complex theatre image. Consider, for 
instance, the black uniform. It is norm- 
ally associated with violence and thuggery, 
a Fascist symbol. But here it is linked 
with tenderness, for the baby and for 
Jenny. And the white innocence of the 
wedding dress is part of an_ elaborate 
sexual game. The couple find a sexual 
satisfaction in dressing up and _ playing 
complicated charades. Yet the wedding 
dress expresses, too, the purity of the rela- 
tionship - a purity that is only destroyed 
when the reporter breaks in with his 
assumptions about what is normal, 

Under Plain Cover is an assault on such 
assumptions. By every normal standard, 
the relationship of Tim and Jenny is un- 
healthy. They cut themselves off from 
other people - it comes as a shock when 
Jenny talks about taking her coat off at 
the office and we suddenly see her as just 
another office girl. They live in a fantasy 
world of masters and maids, nurses and 
patients. They spend all their money on 
uniforms for their charades, They play at 
bullying one another and enjoy being 
bullied. They are obsessed with knickers. 
All the phrases from psychological case- 
books come easily to the mind: but far 
from explaining away the relationship th 
phrases only indicate their own  in- 
adequacy, 

For Osborne refuses to treat them as 
cases. Instead, he responds to their gaiety 


Albert Hunt THE DISTURBING 
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and enjoyment, presenting their wildest 
inventions in matter-of-fact tones and 
skilfully moving between dramatised 
charade and straightforward conversation. 
When, for instance, Jenny is pretending 
to be a maid, serving tea to Tim dressed 
up as an English gentleman, she suddenly 
responds to a casual remark he makes 
about unemployment by dropping her 
stage cockney and exclaiming in delighted 
surprise, “Is this the "thirties? What a 
good idea!’ And when the postman 
arrives with a parcel to find her in a girl 
guide’s uniform, she achieves a perfect 
balance between innocence and awareness 
- she is aware of her own oddness in the 
postman’s eyes and jokes casually about it, 
but she is completely free from any feel- 
ings of guilt. 

On the other hand. Osborne doesn’t try to 
fool us into thinking that human relation- 
ships are matters of simple gaiety. He 
communicates how intensely, behind the 
enjoyment, Tim and Jenny need each 
other. In a moment of flatness Jenny 
wonders if there are many people like 
them, and when Tim says there might be 
some who are alone she cries out in pain 
at the thought. 

The explosive effect of all this springs 
from Osborne’s attitude. He refuses to be 
shocked or to snigger and instead affirms 
the value of such a relationship. And in 
doing so he slaps a whole concept of 
“ordinariness” in the face hard. 

In recent years there has been a lot of 
cant, both in British theatre and cinema, 
about “ordinary people.” The theatre, it 
used to be argued, has always shown 
people out of the ordinary - the owners 
of country houses but not farm labourers; 
officers escaping from prison camps but 
not privates on the receiving end. And 
so, when Willis Hall showed us privates 
in a Malayan jungle, and Arnold Wesker 
took us to a Norfolk cottage, and Karel 
Reisz in We Are the Lambeth Boys, 
affirmed that young people aren’t the thugs 
we see in films like Violent Playground, but 
ordinary decent human beings like the rest 
of us, we welcomed the “ ordinariness ” as 
a refreshing return to reality. 

And yet the concept of “ ordinariness,” 
even if the intention is to give ‘“ ordinary 
people” dignity, is, in the end, narrowing 
and patronising. The act of labelling 
people in this way cuts them down to size. 
It is only a step from the decent normality 
of Reisz’s Lambeth Boys, solving their pro- 
blems and keeping happy with Youth Club 
dances, the deeper troubles hinted at only 
in the occasional brooding face, to the 
decent normality of the happy family in the 
Ovaltine advertisement in which mother, 
father and three mischievous children get 
their vitality from a tin. Reisz and the 
others try to treat their “ ordinary people” 
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with respect, whereas Cecil King, who 
claims to be giving them what they want in 
his newspapers, calls them ignorant and 
stupid, but the real trouble lies in the idea 
of “them.” 

Osborne denies the whole concept of ordi- 
nariness, The house where Tim and Jenny 
live is ordinary, but inside it extraordinary 
things happen. Yet these extraordinary 
happenings are presented in the most 
matter-of-fact way. And so the terms 
“ordinary” and “normal” become mean- 
ingless, 

It is in this questioning of assumptions - 
about what is valuable in a relationship, 
about a society that tries to fit people into 
conformist patterns, about our own ways of 
looking and judging - that the genuinely 
disturbing element of the play lies. But un- 
fortunately Osborne doesn’t go on to ex- 
plore these questions. Instead, he goes for 
a much easier target, the popular press. 
Tim and Jenny have cut themselves off from 
any outside social relationships. They seem 
to see society as something hostile to which 
they don’t belong, something that is 
threatening their painful idyll. And the 
representative of this society is the 
reporter. 

Osborne shows the reporter in crude, cari- 
cature terms - the lack of contro] is par- 
ticularly obvious in the reporter’s dealings 
with Jenny. 

Illogically, the zeporter’s persecution of the 
couple isn’t directed against their “ abnor- 
mality ” - this would have linked, to some 
extent, the idyll with the conformist pres- 
sures outside - but it is based on the irre- 
levant and melodramatic discovery that the 
couple are brother and sister without know- 


ing it. Jenny is persuaded to make a vivid 
confession in News of the World clichés, 
but since she isn’t confessing anything con- 
nected with her earlier behaviour the news- 
paper parody, accurate enough in itself, 
loses much of its edge. Moreover, we are 
never shown how Jenny is persuaded to 
sell herself in this way. We simply see 
the reporter whispecing to her and leading 
her to the front of the stage where she 
stands before a dangling board with the 
newspaper story on it, reciting her phrases. 
As a separate image of how human beings 
are reduced by this kind of journalism the 
scene is effective, but it works on a much 
easier level than the scenes between Tim 
and Jenny and it seems to have no real 
connection with them. 

Osborne's hatred of the press is so intense 
that he is incapable of organising it into a 
dramatic statement. And so the closing 
minutes of the play turn into crade and 
violent melodrama with the now failed re- 
porter begging for help. 

But in spite of this falling off and of some 
occasional lapses of tone (the journalist 
gets a laugh at one point by saying, “ There 
we are then - a perfectly ordinary family,” 
and the parody of the BBC critics is both 
out of key and has surely been done too 
often) Under Plain Cover is a remarkable 
achievement. Osborne affirms that beneath 
the apparently dreary surface of British 
respectability human beings are surprising 
and disturbing and passionate. And he 
does so in a play that is itself surprising 
and alive. 

UNDER PLAIN COVER is now at the Royal 
Court Theatre, and will be running there 
until September 8. 
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From Gordon Christiansen 


Six held after clash 
at Polaris launching 


At Groton, Connecticut, on August 18, at 
the launching of the Alexander Hamilton, 
the USA’s 13th Polaris submarine, three 
men offered civil disobedience and were 
arrested. Three others, Brad Lyttle, Mar- 
jorie Swann and Bill Henry, were also 
arrested and charged with conspiracy. 

The Rev. Ross Anderson had planned civil 
disobedience. As the braided and bedecked 
dignitaries filed into the launching area at 
Electric Boat yard he joined them, having 
stood on the vigil line for several hours. 
But he had no braid, nor pass, nor fancy 
hat. So Ross Anderson, 72 years old and 
virtually blind, was arrested and carried 
limp to a cruiser where he was charged with 
trespassing, breach of the peace, and con- 
spiracy. 

Henry Wershaw, 19-year-old veteran prac- 
titioner of civil disobedience at the Pen- 
tagon, was accompanied to the Electric Boat 
fence by several policemen, He had an- 
nounced his intentions in advance. He 
climbed a few feet up the fence toward the 
barbed wire. Two escorting policemen then 
placed hands on him and Henry co-opera- 
tively relaxed into their arms. He is 
charged with trespassing, breach of the 
peace and conspiracy. 

Dennis Weeks, 19-year-old leader of the 
Chicago to Washington Peace Walk, was the 
last scheduled to offer civil disobedience. 
He too had informed the authorities of his 
plans. He intended to swim into the re- 
stricted waters of the Thames River placing 
his body in the path of the freshly launched 
Alexander Hamilton. Dennis planned to 
walk down a strip of privately owned pro- 
perty to the water. The property was barred 
by two ropes with KEEP OUT signs hung 
from them. As Dennis approached the first 
rope a police officer lifted it for him. He 
then proceeded down toward the water, 
accompanied by at least two policemen, 
Bradford Lyttle and myself, who were 
photographing the proceedings, Bill Henry 
and others. The whole group went on 
past the second no trespassing sign. With 
no interference at all from the police 
Dennis entered the water, swam toward the 
centre of the river, and was picked up about 
twenty feet out. Skin divers grabbed him 
by the hair and hauled him into a boat. A 
policeman jostled Brad Lyttle, who almost 
lost his footing. Brad told him that he 
would leave the area if asked to do so. He 
was seized. He went limp and was carried 
off to a waiting cruiser. I too was jostled 
on the wall, but was not arrested. There 
had been no directive to anyone in the area 


How to pay for 
the moon race 


The New Scientist of August 23 quotes the 
American scientist Dr. Warren Weaver's 
“recently published totting of social accom- 
plishments that could be financed with 
$30,000,000,000, the minimum price of 
meeting President Kennedy’s 1970 deadline 
for a moon landing.” 
10 per cent pay mse for ten years for 
every teacher in the US in public and 
private kindergartens, schools, colleges, 
etc, 
A $10,000,000 gift to each of 200 col- 
leges. 50,000 seven-year fellowships at 
$4,000 a year. A $200,000,000 contribu- 
tion to set up each of ten new medical 
schools. 
One complete university for each of the 
53 nations added to the United Nations 
since its founding. Three more Rocke- 
feller Foundations. 
A balance of $100,000,000 to popularise 


science. 
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to leave. Brad is charged with trespassing 
and conspiracy. 

Bill Henry had rejoined the supporting vigil 
line on the street, When Brad Lyttle was 
deposited in the cruiser Bill went over to 
him to receive his valuables. A policeman 
stepped up to Bill and tried to take the sign 
he was carrying away from him. Another 
police officer grabbed Bill from behind. 
Two other policemen joined in forcing him 
to the ground. Bill felt he should hold on 
to his sign. He did not offer any resistance 
but kept his fingers tight around the sign. 
He said clearly, “I am not resisting. I just 
want to keep this sign.” The police dragged 
him along the pavement, pounded his hands 
against the asphalt and twisted his arms. 
After nearly five minutes the police had 
Bill’s sign. They then picked him up and 
placed him on the cruiser with Brad Lyttle. 
Bill was not told he was under arrest. No 
one had told him he was trespassing. He is 
charged with trespassing, breach of the 
peace, resisting arrest and conspiracy. 

The five were taken to court in Groton a 
few minutes later. Most of the New Eng- 
land CNVA demonstrators followed them. 
Judge Kinmouth, prosecuting attorney 
Wilensky, and Captain Jack Kenner of the 
US Navy’s Submarine Base retired from the 
court room. When they came back, Marj 
Swann was called. She was charged with 
conspiracy under Connecticut state law. 
This is the first time that the conspiracy 
law has been invoked in civil disobedience 
cases in Connecticut. All of the others had 
the conspiracy charge added to the list of 
their offences at this time. Marj’s husband, 
Bob Swann, had been prosecuted the pre- 
vious year for aiding and abetting civil dis- 
obedience. It seems clear that the Navy 
wishes to pick off the leadership of the 
direct action movement with arbitrary pro- 
secutions of the Swanns and Brad Lyttle. 
At the moment all are in the state jail at 
Montville except for Bill Henry, who was 
released on $1,000 bail. The jailers have 
not allowed books to be brought to the 
prisoners. Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, 
Thoreau, George Fox and Thomas Merton 
had, according to jailer Hullivan, written 
“ pro-Communist trash.” He didn’t even 
check them over. He had “seen them 
before.” 

The trial date was set for August 28. 


International 
peace film 
coming 


Copies of a 16 mm. film showing 7,000 
students demonstrating for peace in Wash- 
ington have been made with sub-titles in 
Japanese, German, Russian, English, French 
and Swedish. 

A copy of the film is being brought on 
September 20 to England by Mrs. Virginia 
Naeve along with other films which she 
hopes to show to peace groups in Britain. 

“ Anyone interested in having me come to 
their area should contact me through Mrs. 
Marna Glyn, Highcroft, Dover House Road, 
London, S.W.15,” Mrs Naeve writes from 
her home in Jamaica, Vermont, U.S.A. She 
only asks to be put up for the night and 
given dinner. 

Mrs. Naeve, whose husband Lowel] Naeve 
wrote A Field of Broken Stones, a book 
which described his four years in prison as 
a conscientious objector, will have a 
Eurailpass which will enable her to go any- 
where in Western Europe. She will be 
available in Europe through to November. 
59 people in the USA, Canada and Mexico 
gave money for the copies of the film to be 
made. 

“The idea of working with films,” Mrs. 
Naeve writes, “ came about when I went to 
Geneva in April with the Women’s Strike 
for Peace Group. I showed the unedited 
raw footage of my husband’s film to the 
women one night. From that some of them 
asked if it was possible for them to get 
copies, so I came back and started to work 
to raise the money. It was quite a trick to 
locate people here in Vermont who could 
write Russian, Swedish and Japanese, and 
who would be sympathetic enough to do 
what we needed.” 


The party’s over 


We are glad to be able to report that the 
so-called Anti-Violence League (in favour 
of birching, caning, capital punishment, etc.) 
has packed up from lack of support after 
only a year’s existence. 


The stone 
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throwers 


The violence in this picture is directed at a lorry taking soldiers from East Berlin to 


the Russian war memorial in the western sector. 


The shooting of an escaping East 


German on one side of the Wall and such uncontrolled demonstrations on the other 
have dangerously raised the tension in Berlin in the last couple of weeks. 

Desmond Donnelly, M.P., said (Herald, August 22) that the people “leading the West 
Berlin demonstrations ” who wanted to use the building of the Wall “as a pretext to 
start the military ‘ liberation’ of East Germany” are “ broadly composed of the same 


type of person we have here in CND.” 


This is an appalling allegation. Two groups 


more different in their character, aims and methods it would be hard to find. A com- 
parison between the above photograph and any photograph of a CND demonstration 


will show this. 


Misadventure verdict 
on plague victim 


At the inquest on Mr. Geoffrey Bacon on 
August 24 the jury returned a verdict of 
Misadventure. 

Mr. Bacon was the senior experimental 
officer at the Porton Microbiological Re- 
search Establishment. At the inquest it was 
stated that he had been working for the last 
12 years on the genetics of the plague germ 
with a view to finding a prevention and a 
cure, 

It has been stated that this is the first 
fatality at Porton in 20 years’ research, In 
fact, in May, 1953, Leading Aircraftsman 
Ronald Mallinson, a voluntary “ guinea- 


US fall-out at 
danger level 


Radio-active fall-out levels in the United 
States are giving cause for alarm. The 
Public Health Service report for June 
showed that the average concentrations of 
iodine-131 in milk were disturbingly high in 
four urban areas, The British safety level 
is set at an average 130 micromicrocuries to 
a litre of milk over the year. The figures 
for June were: Spokane, Washington, 350; 
Kansas City, 240; Oklahoma, 160; Wichita, 
130. 

Two months later it was reported that in 
Salt Lake City milk was tested and found to 
contain an average 580 micromicrocuries. 
The level became so high that milk from 
open pasture-fed cattle was taken off the 
fresh milk market in Utah. The Utah State 
Health director calculated that anyone in 
the Salt Lake City area who had consumed 
a litre of milk a day has taken in 20,000 
mmc. since July 1 and a total 28,000 to date 
for the year. The maximum allowable for 
a year is 36,500 (Public Health Service 
figure). 

Last week in Minnesota farmers were ad- 
vised to take their cattle off pasture and 
give them stored fodder. In Minnesota the 
cumulative count for the year in milk 
samples is 33,000 mmc. 


Algeria deaths 


The French Prime Minister’s office an- 
nounced on August 26 that in the eight 
years between January 1, 1954, and 
December 31, 1961, a total of 23,405 French 
soldiers died in Algeria. 10,809 of these 
were conscripts. As well as these 2,348 
Europeans and 15,674 Moslems were killed. 


pig,” died in an experiment at Porton. 

It is said that the work at Porton is not to 
provide weapons of germ and chemical war- 
fare, but to discover cures, presumably in 
case “the other side” should use them. 
This conflicts with the fact that Porton is 
under, not the Ministry of Health, but the 
War Office. It conflicts too with the Jane’s 
Aircraft report of the development of a 
pilotless aircraft, a new version of the SD2, 
with doors below the fuselage “to enable 
it to perform chemical or biological agent 
dissemination missions” (Sanity, January, 
1961). The makers of the SD2 are Aerojet- 
General of California, who two years ago 
signed a joint development agreement with 
Bristol Aeroplane Co. 

The latest issue of International Civil 
Defence (published in Geneva) contains an 
article entitled “ Realistic Information about 
B and C Weapons.” ‘“B and C” mean 
bacteriological and chemical. The article 
explains that “Bacteria and gases which 
cause disease have the advantage, as com- 
pared with the other weapons, of sparing 
the territory which is designed to be occu- 
pied by the invader.” It goes on to say 
that the great powers “have gigantic re- 
search laboratories where the best brains, 
strictly isolated from the outside world, are 
carrying on research and preparations to 
discover the most formidable bacteriological 
and chemical weapons.” 


Blackpool 


Mass 


Demonstration 


Sunday, September 2 
(Eve of the TUC Conference) 


All members and supporters of the Labour 
movement and the CND will be there on 
this day : mobilise every supporter. 

TUC delegates must be made to see that 
support for our policy is growing stronger. 


Speakers: 


Clive Jenkins, General Secretary ASSET. 
Wilt Whitehead, President South Wales 
NUM. 

Wil! Griffiths, M.P. 

Bert Wynn, Secretary Derbyshire Miners. 
Join the march 3.30 p.m. from Gynn Square, 
North Promenade. 

CND, 14 Tib Lane, Cross Street, Man- 
chester 2. (BLA 7511.) 
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Controlling industry 


In Peace News of August 3 an editorial 
article stated that “on all major questions 
eoncerning the internal control of any given 
industry the worker of to-day should be 
able to operate the kind of final overall 
control which in the last century lay with 
the shareholder . . . the different industries 
would have to adjust between themselves 
their respective claims on the wealth pro- 
duced by the whole of industry.” 

With respect, this seems to sail round the 
real practical issues which confront the mass 
of employed manual and clerical workers 
today. There is an implied assumption be- 
hind the statement that social and industrial 
justice is likely to be achieved by a greater 
share of control being given to the 
““workers”’ without worrying too much 
about what the “workers” are to 
“ control,” 

This attitude, it should be stated, is not 
limited to political theorists: the writer of 
this letter is a member of a Productivity 
Council, and it is somewhat astonishing to 
meet, and to discuss with, industrial and 
commercial executives, supervisors and the 
like whose outlook is limited to the tech- 
niques of what they are supposed to be 
producing. In fact, the whole industrial 
world at present is overfull with OM ex- 
perts, time and motion study procedures, 
automation techniques and the rest. 

No one, however, asks the necessary and 
absolutely basic questions, i.e.: 

(i) If five million workers are engaged in 
making materials, goods or providing ser- 
vices which have no exchangeable wealth 
value whatsoever, who will decide what is 
to be made and what adjustments are to be 
accepted in the event of the demand for such 
unprdéductive work being cut down? Who 
is to take the decision about the Stevenage 
and Luton missile factories? The workers? 
The trade unions? It does not appear to 
be so. The employees will not accept re- 
sponsibility; they merely demand jobs and 
wage packets, 

(ii) Bernard Shaw classified people into the 
useful and the useless. What kind of 
workers’ control will apportion jobs on 
armaments, space ‘‘ research,” naval vessels, 
farming, furniture making, house building, 
television sets? There are now thousands 
engaged in the TV and radio industry pro- 
ducing entertainment; there is no evidence 


MOBILISE 
FOR PEACE 


September 15-16 


Answer the Government’s Trial 
Mobilization. Demonstrations now 
planned in: 


LONDON — Sunday, Sept. 16—Hyde Park 
3 p.m. March to Whitehall, London 
Peace Campaign. 

MANCHESTER--Saturday, Sept. 15. As- 
semble Piccadilly (York St.) 2.45 p.m. 
March to Platts Fields, Manchester 
Peace Committee. 

WEST MIDDLESEX—Sept. 15. Assemble 
at the Grapes, Hayes, 2 p.m. March 
to Ealing Green, Middlesex Co-ordi- 
nating Committee, CND. 


GLASGOW-— Sept. 15. Assemble Eye 
Infitmary, 2.30 p.m. March to City 
Centre, Scottish Peace Council. 

BRISTOL—Sept. 15. Assemble Old Market 
Strect, 3 p.m. Bristol Peace Council. 

BIRMINGHAM - September 15 - March in 
the Centre of the City. Birmingham 
Peace Council. 

YOUTH MARCHES—Sept. 8. 
North East, 
London. 
Campaign. 
Special Youth Contingent in London 


march, Sept. 16. Assemble Hyde Park, 
3 p.m. 


North, 
South West and East 
Details from* Youth Peace 


Leaflets and posters from the PPC 
and YPC, 94 Charlotte Street, W.1. 


of constructive wealth-producing on the 
part of the TV manufacturers or workers. 
In fact, 75 per cent of their sales depend 
upon salesmanship by which the workers 
get themselves into hire purchase debts or 
tied up with expensive “ rental ” agreements. 
(iii) Surely production must be considered 
with consumption ? And from that point 
investigation myst proceed along the line of 
asking what kind of wealth is to be pro- 
duced by the workers and office and admin- 
istrative staffs ? 

(iv) How many civil servants are there in 
the United Kingdom to-day ? How many 
workers whose income depends on Govern- 
ment demand for arms, aircraft, naval 
equipment, national services, PAYE admin- 
istration, national pensions office staffs, and 
so forth? All these folk have “ built-in” 
jobs, with fixed incomes and guaranteed 
pensions on a high scale, But none, by any 
stretch of the imagination, could be termed 
as essentially productive. 

(v) Is not a new type of martyrdom re- 
quired of workers in all groups of society ? 
Who is prepared to give up their jobs at a 
comfortable wage and salary rate to share 
their work with the dispossessed men and 
women at Stevenage and Luton ? 

(vi) What happens when people become 
saturated with radio, TV sets, gadgets, 
furniture, or the national “defence” ser- 
vices become out of date ? Or the railways 
or buses have to sack men and women and 
to put their prices up to an “ economic” 
figure ? 

Where are the workers rushing to to make 
personal sacrifices 2 Where is the principle 
to be applied by which “ different indus- 
tries would have to adjust between them- 
selves their respective claims on the wealth 
produced by the whole of industry ?” 
People concerned with the building up of a 
peaceful non-violent society should beware 
of slipping into easy-going generalisations 
which, when examined, are found to be 
without practical content. 

The only sensible advice to give to all paci- 
fists or nuclear disarmers is that every 
“worker” - whatever his or her social or 
educational status - has a personal obliga- 
tion to carry out two lines of action: (a) 
In regard to armaments and war “ We say 
no.” (b) In regard to involvement with use- 
less gadget making. unproductive and 
wasteful industry, to seek a sane and posi- 
tive way of working and living. In short, 
to exercise a personal self-sacrifice and a 
personal discrimination between the “ Use- 
less and the Useful.” 

William Ilighclifte, 

29 Down Green Lane, 

off Nomansland Common, 
Wheathampstead, 

St. Albans, Herts. 


Canon Collins 
Iam sorry to observe the criticisms of 


Canon Collins in your correspondence 
columns, 
Collins baiting seems now to be the 


favourite occupation of the extreme dissi- 
dent elements in CND, Because Pat Arrow. 
smith, Peter Cadogan and the rest cannot 
remove Mr. Khrushchev, Mr. Kennedy, 
Harold Macmillan and Hugh Gaitskell from 
their positions of power, they now direct 
their undoubted capacity for hair-splitting 
logic at the Canon. 

Dog eating dog, frustrated self-torment and 
self-deception, splitting into futility and 
inanity, and disregard of the general good 
in favour of the particular good have always 
been characteristics of the left. 

Many of us in CND dislike these character- 
istics. We respect Canon Collins because he 
possesses the capacity to hold the many 
diverse elements in CND together. We 
respect the breadth and humanity of his 
Christianity. We know that while CND 
continues on its present broad basis, with 
support from all classes of society, from all 
religious and politica! groups, the moral 
indignation and revulsion of the average 
individual about nuclear tests and nuclear 
weapons can be adequately .canalised against 
the Establishment. We know that a CND 
which had Peter Cadogan as Chairman and 
Pat. Arrowsmith as Secretary would degen- 
erate into a logic-chepping splinter group 
far removed from the ken of the ordinary 
individual. 

In any case what are théy grumbling about? 
There-is to be a factory’ week in- November. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


What did they expect as a result of the 
conference resolution on industrial action ? 
The millenium immediately? I am afraid 
that to persuade the trades unions to black 
work on nuclear bases will take longer than 
this. There will have to be some long and 
steady plodding in connection with which 
all the diverse elements in CND will have 
to work very hard indeed. 

Alick South, 

22 Park Grove, 

Bradford 9. 


I suppose that most members of the Cam- 
paign dislike to see a public debate on an 
important issue which borders on a _ per- 
sonal dispute between leading members. We 
would like to develop a way of political 
functioning which avoids any trivial 
bickering. 

May I suggest two things which could help 
- there are surely others ? (1) People should 
not resign until they find themselves in 
almost complete disagreement with the 
policy of the body they resign from, By 
remaining on they can continue to fight for 
the policy they want and to represent those 
supporters who agree with them. (2) Maxi- 
mum freedom and opportunity should be 
given to action initiated by individuals and 
groups. In this the Campaign has so far 
been very successful and the result has been 
vigorous development. Perhaps one could 
add (3) avoidance of the temptation to make 
statements in public which can have a “ per- 
sonal” interpretation, This is a bit of 
practical non-violence. 

Alison Huntley (Miss), 

144 Fillebrook Road, 

London, E.}1. 


A matter of urgency 


The letters you published last week reflect 
wide disquiet within the movement as to the 
exercise of CND's leadership, and as to the 
way in which this leadership is “ elected.” 
I support Peter Cadogan in his demand for 
the publication of the relevant minute. If 
he is right, and if the five Marylebone sup- 
porters are correct in what they say regard- 
ing the actual functioning of the existing 
constitution then, it seems to me, it is high 
time that the constitution was revised and 
the leadership submitted to a referendum. 
On a matter of immediate urgericy I do not 
see how, even if many more than 7,000 
turn out on September 9, we are going to 
get any nearer to the Air Ministry than 
Nelson himself. The present plans call for 
us to ‘‘ march down Whitehall taking up the 
full width of the road.” But the police will 
not allow us to march down Whitehall, and, 
since we are non-violent. we shall find our- 
selves penned in the Square without any of 
the novelty of last September and our im- 
pact on both press and public will be that 
of raindrops on soggy moss. 

Ts it really too late to plead for a modifying 
of these plans? If numbers justify the 
Committee in going ahead with the demon- 
stration there is still time to take the initia- 
tive and make an impression that the Gov- 
ernment will respect. This could be done 
by dividing supporters on the day, on the 
spot, as they stand (or sit !) in the Square 
(i.e. NW, NE, SE, SW). and giving each 
group a fresh, easy-to-reach objective to get 
to under their own steam. These instruc- 
tions could be passed by word of mouth if 
required and would certainly be followed 
by the vast majority of those who had 
already pledged themselves to civil dis- 
obedience for the afternoon: 

That there are more worth-while rendezvous 
than an empty government building on a 


It is not too early to - 


book this date 
Peace News 


Christmas Fair 


Saturday afternoon must be apparent to 
most of us, but if the Committee would care 
to have some suggestions I am sure some 
of us would be happy to submit a selection 
for their approval. 


Geoflrey Frampton, 
37 Exeter Street, 
London, W.C.2, 


Fall-out levels 


I think that Peace News should be com- 
mended for publishing information on 
radio-active fall-out in the US, as appeared 
in the August 3 issue. As strange as it may 
seem, it is almost virtually impossible to 
obtain such facts and figures on present fall- 
out levels in the US from past nuclear 
detonations since such information is so 
often, and perhaps intentionally, withheld 
from the public by the press, radio and tele- 
vision. It seems to me that such important 
and vital information concerning fall-out 
levels should be given freely to all peoples 
the world over because such information 
would serve not only to inform but also 
perhaps to shake mankind out of his present 
state of mind that “we really have nothing 
to worry about from nuclear testing.” I am 
looking to Peace News for future develop- 
ments on radio-active fall-out figuré$ in the 
US. 


Raymond J. Schneider, 

Pine Forest Wildlife Refuge, 
2805 North Headley Road, 
Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. 


Everyman II] 


Your editorial answering the criticisms of 
Everyman III correctly emphasised the effect 
the project will have in encouraging the 
campaign for peace both at home and in 
other countries. 

While I was in Yugoslavia recently I 
attended a meeting addressed by the Yugo- 
slav Deputy Foreign Minister. In reply to 
a question asking why the Yugoslav govern- 
ment did not actively oppose the arms race 
by sending ships of its Navy into the testing 
zones, the Deputy Minister’ said that 
although his country just had not got the 
ships to send, his government regarded the 
Everyman project as being extremely useful 
in the fight for peace and fully supported 
them, whether they went to American or 
Soviet testing areas. 

Andrew Miller, 

19 Wolsey Road, 

East Molesey, Surrey. 


Aldermaston 


{1 would like to add my support to the 
idea put forward by Peter Cadogan in your 
issue of July 27. 

There can be no doubt ihat the Alder- 
maston trek has now outlived its usefulness. 
Its original aim was of course one of pub- 
licity, an attempt to shock people to the 
realities of the dangers that face us. Today 
it has, become accepted, almost respectable 
and one expects any year for it to appear 
in The Times’ list of the season’s engage- 
ments, It is furthermore a very great drain 
on badly needed funds. 

In all it is evident that a change is re- 
quired, and the plans outlined by Mr. 
Cadogan represent an original and enter- 
prising alternative which I sincerely hope 
will be brought to the notice of the CND 
National Executive, 


F. G. Raymond, 
10 Wallace Road, 
London, N.1. 


Nov 24 


Whitefields 
Tottenham Court Rd 
Lendon W1 


Work parties to stock: stalls have started. Everyone can kelp. Offers to 
Margaret Westell, 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. TERminus 8248. 
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Kevin McGrath 


At present it is broadly true to say there 
are four kinds of music: classical, jazz, 
pop, and folk, with unstable boundarics 
between the categories (e.g. Acker Bilk, 
Ray Charles, Gilbert and Sullivan), By 
“ folk” I mean here the popular music of 
other places or other times, based largely 
on application of the do-it-yourself 
principle. 

In the shadowy borderland where these 
classes of music intersect and mingle there 
is the music which is the product of what 
is somewhat generously called the folk re- 
vival. “Somewhat generously,” because 
the public to which folk music means any- 
thing is minute, though growing. This is 
as well, as it keeps the pop songs boyos 
of Denmark Street out of it mostly, and 
gives time and room for developments 
which could be of importance over the 
whole range of popular music. 

Allowing for a considerable and increas- 
ing amount of overlapping, it is true 
enough to say that folk song and folk 
dance each appeal to a different public. 
Historical reasons largely explain _ this. 
Folk dance stems more directly from the 
revival of interest in folk music at the 
start of the century and the square dance 
boom after the last war, and it tends to 
centre on the English Folk Dance and 
Song Society. The folk song public are 
primarily post-skifflers, and operate in folk 
song clubs throughout the country. The 
dance music of most folk club singers and 
audiences (the distinction between the two 
is hazy) is mainly jazz. At the same time 
the folk song enthusiasts are on the whole 
strongly radical politically in a way that 
folk dancers are not: when did you last 
see a Caelidhe band on the Aldermaston 
march ? 

There is, however, a growing together of 
folk song and dance, insofar as the EFDSS 
are putting more emphasis on song than 
previously, and there is dancing in a 
number of clubs, such as the Birmingham 
Jug O’Punch, Newcastle’s Folk Songs and 
Ballads, and London’s Irish Folk Club. 
All this is interesting enough, but as some- 
one has said, “ While we’re here singing 
folk songs, the folk are somewhere else 
singing other songs.” What to do? If 
you put it that way, the answer is 
nothing. The object of good music, espe- 
cially popular music, is enjoyment, and 


Ding Dong Dollar 


At the Writers’ Conference at the Edin- 
burgh Festival on August 21 the day’s 
topic was “Scottish writing today”. After 
fierce arguments between Hugh McDiarmid, 
Walter Keir and Alexander Trocchi, the 
Scottish poet Maurice Blytheman brought 
up the question of the modern political 
ballad. To illustrate his point he produced 
and discussed a copy of the record Ding 
Dong Dollar (Folkways, 37s 6d). Finally, 
he asked Josh McRae onto the platform 
to sing a few songs. After “Lady Chat.”, 
Josh sang “The Glesca Eskimos”: there 
was an immediate reaction, and while many 
of the American visitors walked out, 
several of the writers applauded and ob- 
viously enjoyed it. 
Ding Dong Dollar consists of CND, Scot- 
tish Republican and other anti-Establish- 
ment songs. 

JONATHAN 8S. EVANS 


Ewan MacColl 
(photo by Techet,.courtesy of 
Coliet’s Record Shop) 


REVIVING 
THE 
FOLK 


your chief reason for singing should be 
because you like it, not because you want 
to overthrow Denmark Street and all its 
works. Concentrate on singing for enjoy- 
ment and leave the cultural revolution to 
nature. 

What’s wanted is not a mass conversion 
of the folk of today to someone else’s folk 
songs but a development of song-making 
to the level where popular songs will re- 
flect and comment on _ contemporary 
themes and events with the strength and 
beauty of the popular songs of other cul- 
tures, which we call folk songs. Folk 
music itself can act as the root from which 
contemporary music of this kind can 
grow, 

But an irreverent attitude towards roots is 
also desirable if there is to be growth. 
You must sing and make songs as the 
spirit takes you, be open to all kinds of 
influences, and not treat classifications 
such as folk, pop, etc., as rigidly exclu- 
sive, as implying value judgments. We’re 
dealing with a borderland, and in culture 
as in politics the exact location of borders 
is normally artificial, arbitrary and damag- 
ing to human development and enjoyment 
if too rigidly observed. 

This is not meant to disparage ethnic folk 
singing and enthusiasm for traditional 
music, Personally, I prefer to listen to 
this kind of music. But when it comes to 
new songs, while the roots may be ethnic, 
the soil is bound to contain the whole 
hodge-podge of pop, jazz and protest, and 
if they’re to be true in the way that folk 
songs proper are true, the new songs will 
be different from the old. 

All this arises from Charles Parker’s Not 
Known in Denmark Street broadcast on 
the Third Programme on August 5. In it 
he gave examples of some of the best 
folk-based songmakers on the contempo- 
rary British scene. Cyril Tawney, Matt 


McGinn, Enoch Kent, Johnny Handle, 
Ewan MacColl and Peggy Seeger were 
featured. Obviously a list that excludes, 


for example, Leslie Haworth and Fred 


Dallas, is not intended as a complete 
survey. However, the songs were well 
chosen, and the by no means fulsome 


comments of Charles Parker contained a 
number of points of constructive criticism 
which cried out for expansion. 

One 50-minute programme could do little 
more than touch on the subject and sug- 
gest a few lines of development. I hope 
that Charles Parker’s remark that political 
satire was ‘beyond the scope of this pro- 
gramme” (which came immediately before 
playing Enoch Kent’s delightful, politically 
satirical “Racing Pigeon”) indicates a 
projected future programme, for this was 
definitely one of the best folk programmes 
I've heard, and it deserves a follow-up. It 
will probably have a repeat, so look out 
for it. 

Cyril Tawney, Ewan MacColl and Peggy 
Seeger had most impact on non-folk en- 
thusiasts I inveigled into listening. This 
is understandable, since these were the 
most professional and audience-orientated, 
both in their performance and their mate- 
tial. Also their songs were the most con- 
temporary and topical in subject matter 
and approach. They sang serious songs, 
and I think this is important, for it is in 
the field of serious subject matter that the 
transfusion of folk blood into pop songs 
is most needed. 


The two main points, then, are the need 
to be in period, and the need for, and 
potential importance of, serious songs. 

Making songs in a very ethnic and un- 
contemporary manner, if this is the natural 
way for an individual to express himself 
and what he feels happy in is all very well, 


but it can fall into pastiche. Look at the 
attempts of nineteenth century poets to 
write ballads. It comes off sometimes, 
but. . . There is a similar risk if you’re 
imitating folk, or Elvis, or Ewan MacColl. 
And, of course, though MacColl is a 
superb song writer, he’s fallen into this 
trap pretty badly himself sometimes. 
“Here is a song written by Ewan Mac- 
Coll in 1745.” 


The other point is the need for serious 
songs, especially serious love songs. It’s 
a sight easier to make a funny song than 
a serious song, and love songs are the 
hardest of all. You can get away with a 
not very funny topical song, or a not very 
stirring political song (for example, sing 
an anti-apartheid song to most folk audi- 
ences and you can’t lose, even if it’s 
lousy), but the making of a serious love 
song without hiding in costumes of 
humour or sentimentality is something else 
again. You’ve got essentially the same 
thing in most contemporary verse, a re- 
luctance to expose oneself. You’ve got to 
be impersonal, cynical or sentimental. 


Even in folk songs there is an element of 
this shyness - thus “I heard two lovers 
saying this” rather than “I said this to 
my love.” Thus there are very few truth- 
ful new love songs. One by Ewan Mac- 
Coll, sung by Peggy Seeger, did indeed 
come off, but how many others do ? 


In the field of pop songs you have a 
similar position. If you take the good 
new songs most of them are funny. There 
are also a vast number of appallingly bad 
pop songs which deal with serious sub- 
jects such as love (of course, this may 
equally be treated as a funny subject), 
death and sadness, but will obscure them 
with sentimentality and escapism. It 
should be remembered, though, that both 
sentimentality and escapism are often to 
be found in folk songs proper (easy-to-get 
milkmaids, lords and ladies, romantic 
partings and reunions, ancient battles). 
We should also remember that pop 
songs are primarily dance music, and songs 
for dancing to in most folk traditions have 
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words which are frequently trivial or non- 
sensical, and all the better for it. 

But this is not the point. Where pop 
songs are bad, it isn’t because they are 
trivial, but because they trivialise serious 
subjects, because they present a false pic- 
ture of reality. What we need is pop 
music which deals with serious subjects in 
a truthful way, But watch out for those 
who cry “bad taste.” It frequently indi- 
cates that someone is trying to deal with 
a serious subject in a pop song, and not 
quite failing completely. The greater the 
success, the louder the cries of bad taste, 
exploitation, sensationalism. 

As for humorous songs, the situation in 
both pop and folk is not at all bad. 
“What a Crazy World We’re Living In,” 
“Hole in the Ground,” and others are all 
in the tradition of folk and music hall, 
and they make truthful and -valid com- 
ments on mid-twentieth century Britain. 
There is also a fair number of good, 
punchy political songs, funny or serious 
or both. But a good new love song, free 
of sentamentality and coyness on the one 
hand, cynicism on the other? Hardly 
ever. In pop songs, where love is osten- 
sibly omnipresent, the vigour which occa- 
sionally shows through in funny or ener- 
getic songs fades away at the very word 
“love.” 

It’s here we need the breakthrough. Un- 
sentimental and truthful love songs have 
been possible in other cultures, The song 
business might distort and dilute what is 
done, but if songmakers in folk clubs and 
elsewhere can only expand their range to 
include the serious, sooner or later the 
pop scene will be affected for the better. 
It’s already a sight better than it was. 
This isn’t an appeal to anyone to radically 
change their ways, I’m talking about a 
natural development. Just sing for fun, 
and sing about anything, and let the future 
take care of itself in this field. Try put- 
ting new lines in “ We Shall Overcome” 
and go cn from there. Self-expression. If 
enough people try, it won’t save the world, 
but it might be interesting. 


Kevin McGrath is studying philosophy, 
politics and economics at Oxford. He is a 
folk song enthusiast and songmaker, a 
member of the Catholic Nuclear Disarma- 
ment Group and editor of the proposed 
Catholic Radical Broadsheet which is due 
out in October. 
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Earle Reynolds 
for Everyman Il 


Earle Reynolds, author of The Forbidden 
Voyage, is to be the skipper of Everyman 
I His agreement was received early this 
week in a cable from Japan. At present 
Earle Reynolds is a professor at the Hiro- 
shima Women’s College. He has worked 
for three and a half years with the Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission in Hiroshima 
studying the effects of radiation. In 1958 
he and his wife sailed their yacht Phoenix 
into the Eniwetok testing area, and they 
eventually won their court cast against the 
US injunction preventing them from enter- 
ing the testing area. : : 
Last year he sailed for Vladivostok against 
the Russian test series in the autumn. 
Earle Reynolds will join a crew that at 
present consists of himself, Jean Neveu (re- 
cently freed from jail where he had been 
imprisoned for his conscientious objection), 
Erwann Chataigné, Joel Bogh, Barnaby 
Martin and Neil Haworth. ’ 

The Everyman III plans to sail next month 
from London to Leningrad and Moscow in 
protest against the resumption of nuclear 
tests by the Soviet Union, and calling on 
the people of all the countries it visits on 
the way to work for unilateral disarma- 
ment, * 
Evervman IH is a 48-ft. ketch, built near 
Edinburgh in 1950 as a fishing vessel and 
having an 84 h.p. diesel engine fitted in 
1954, There will be room for a full crew 
of 15. Now that Earle Reynolds has agreed 
to act as skipper, the greatest need is to 
find a competent Russian-English inter- 
preter. The venture is also in very serious 
need of money. The boat itself cost £2,700 
and will cost several hundred pounds more 
to refit and equip. y 
Also needed are air mattresses, sleeping 
bags for cold weather, oilskins (full suits), 
sextant, binoculars, paraffin pressure stove, 
a cylinder of helium, a number of 5-gallon 
plastic cans for water and fuel. Anyone 
willing to donate any of these should write 
to Everyman III, 6 Endsleigh St., London, 
W.C.1 (EUS 1377). 

At the moment Everyman HI is out of the 
water being refitted in Pembroke Dock, 
where Lieutenant-Colonel Lort-Phillips has 
given great help. It should be ready to 
leave on Friday, to arrive in London about 
a week later. 

The date for departure is set at September 
15, and CND is organising a supporting 
rally at Tower Hill in the early afternoon. 
The Everyman Ill project is sponsored by 
the World Peace Brigade, the American 
Committee for Non-violent Action, and is 
supported by CND, the Committee of 100 
and the War Resisters’ International. 


Prisoners 


Several people have been sent to prison for 
non-payment of fines in connection with 
various demonstrations, Anyone with in- 
formation of such prisoners not on the list 
below, and anyone expecting to go to 
prison should contact Stan Allegranza, Wel- 
fare Group, National Committee of 100, 
13 Goodwin St, N.4. 

Holloway : Helen Allegranza, Evelyn Pop- 
pleton, Marie Southern. 

Wormwood Scrubs: Des Lock, Michael 
Randle. 

Spring Hill: Ian Dixon, Trevor Hatton. 
Ford : Pat Pottle, Terry Chandler. 
Greenock : Elizabeth Wilson. 

Prison unknown : Christopher Pratt. 

We are sure our readers will want to join 
us in best wishes and congratulations to 
Anne and Michael Randle on the birth of 
their son Sean. 


News in Brief 


The first of the supporting marches for the 
seven long-term Committee of 100 prisoners 
took place last Saturday. , 

The prisoners, serving sentences of 18, 15 
and 12 months, “ have been picked out and 
victimised by a Government unwilling to 
give the Committee of 100 the publicity of 
having all its members arrested,” says a 
leaflet given out on the march. 

Further marches, taking different routes, are 
to be held on the fourth Saturday of every 
month until the prisoners are released. 
Leaflets about the ‘‘ Voice of Nuclear Dis- 
armament” radio station are being given 
away outside the Radio and TV Show at 
Ear!’s Court. 

Two Communist peace groups, the British 
Peace Committee and the Youth Peace 


Campaign are organising demonstrations on 
September 15 and 16 to protest against the 
mobilisation of Territorial Army units. 


Sit-down decision imminent 


With 3,431 people (Tuesday's figure) 
pledged to take part in the sit-down at the 
Air Ministry on September 9, but still need- 
ing a total of 7,000, the London Committee 
of 100 is to take a decision this week-end 
about proceeding with the demonstration. 


No definite step has yet been taken, A 
statement which appeared in the press on 
Monday by Earl Russell was a personal 
one, made in response to requests from 
people overseas organising supporting 
actions, (In India a call has gone out for 
people to miss a meal on September 9 and 
send the money saved to the Indian section 
of the World Peace Brigade.) 

Maes full text of Earl Russell’s statement 
reads: 


The mass demonstration of September 9 
was organised on the basis of a promise 
not to hold this action without 7,000 
pledges. It does not now seem at all 
likely that we shall get that number. If 
we do not, we are bound to all those who 
have given us pledges to carry out our 
promise that if we did not reach 7,000 
the demonstration would not take place. 


I therefore hold that unless during the 
coming week the necessary number is 
reached we should announce that the 
demonstration on September 9 will nor 
take place. 

Any other decision would amount to a 


breach of faith to those who have given 
pledges. 
“We hope not to have to change our plans 
at all. A last minute rush of pledges could 
solve our problems,” said London Secretary, 
Jon Tinker, on Tuesday. 
“If people cannot obtain pledge forms we 
are asking them to send us a note saying 
they are coming.” 
Intensive police activity in London has 
almost stopped leaflet distribution and the 
display of posters, while more periodicals 
are refusing to carry advertisements for the 
demonstration. 
The Quaker journal, The Friend, this week 
declined an advertisement carrying the 
following text: 
Friends... 
1662. Richard WHubberthorne died in 
Newgate Jail—his crime, public assembly 
of more than five persons for worship at 
the Bull and Mouth, Aldersgate Street, 
City of London. 
1962. Patrick Pottle in Ford Prison, 
Arundel! - his crime, public assembly to 
protest against policies of genocide at 
USAF base, Wethersfield, Essex. 
Will you join us in our protest at the Air 
Ministry on September 9 at 3 p.m. ? 
“We don’t normally allow advertisements 
encouraging this sort of active disobedi- 
ence,” the advertisement manager told the 
Committee. i 


A poster parade in West London last Satur- 
day was halted while people giving out 
“sit-down” leaflets were cautioned and 
threatened with charges of incitement. 
Another march will start from the same 
place, Palace Gate, Kensington, to-morrow 
morning (Saturday) at 11 a.m. 


On Sunday, September 2, actress Wanessa 
Redgrave and about 20 other Committee 
members are to speak in Hyde Park at 5.30 
p.m. They will announce the decision taken 
earlier that day about the September 9 
action. 


A meeting for supporters is to be held in 
the Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Square, 
on Wednesday, September 5. This will take 
the form of a briefing meeting for Sep- 
tember 9, if Committee members alone 
plan to go forward with the sit-down, If 
the demonstration has been postponed, the 
meeting will discuss future Committee of 
100 activities. 


As Peace News went to press the London 
secretary thought it likely that one of two 
decisions would be made on Sunday: 

1. To postpone the demonstration for some 
weeks. 


2. To release all who have signed pledges 
and notify them that Committee members 
would be sitting down at the Air Ministry 
and would welcome support from all who 
wished to join them there. 


Roy Haddon 


The Caravan comes South 


Having had more success than we dared 
hope on our journey northwards, we have 
now turned the Caravan southwards, and 
will soon have covered 5,000 miles. We 
have learned much, and as we gather our 
strength for the assault on London in 
September we expect to bring our effective- 
ness to maximum pitch. 

After a rewarding stay in Edinburgh, where 
we assessed our progress so far, we moved 
off for home. First stop Dalkeith, where we 
were the guests of the miners of “Lady 
Victoria.” With the threatened redundancy 
uppermost in their minds, the miners found 
the Campaign’s economic arguments doubly 
relevant; talking in the canteen with the 
Union delegate and addressing a late-night 
meeting in the token locker we were able 
to impress on them the seriousness of the 
situation. Caravan members learnt much 
as well - how mining communities live, their 
attitude to authority, their concept of demo- 
cracy in the Union - all good grounding for 
when we return to consolidate the Caravan’s 
work. 

From Dalkeith we went to a very different 
town and very different people - Galashiels. 
There was no Campaign group here, and 
CND was represented almost solely by John 
Hainsworth, who very gencrously opened 
his house to the Caravan (all 25 of us). 
Here the job was to find where our sup- 
port lay, to mobilise it and consolidate it 
into a local group. Many people were “ nae 
interested.” Others were very British. It 


was a hard task to winkle out our support 
in such a conservative town, where not even 
the Labour Party existed. Only six people 
attended the last political meeting held in 
Galashiels; would our efforts meet with 
more success ? 

If ever we doubted our effectiveness these 
doubts were swept away by the attendance 
of more than 60 people, and the formation 
of a local group which promises to be over 
50 strong. George Clarke, Godfrey Feather- 
stone, John O’Malley and Frank Clifford 
gave the audience one of the best and most 
comprehensive expositions of the CND's 
case I have heard, so much so that the 
president of the Liberal Association in 
Galashiels said afterwards: ‘‘The case you 
put forward tonight is unarguable and un- 
answerable. But I cannot agree with you 
. . . but I promise that the Liberal Party 
will not oppose you here.” 

On Thursday we slipped across the border 
on four cylinders, but ‘Commander ” Alex 
Piper brought us safely to Tyneside. How 
would the Geordies react to our campaign? 
70 new supporters in Gateshead on Friday; 
over 50 per cent support found in New- 
castle during the evening canvass; the 
“ workers’ bomb” argument disposed of. 
Here again redundancy was rearing its ugly 
head, and we had to adapt our factory 
meetings accordingly - but not without 
success. 

Saturday saw a literature blitz in the Bigg 
Market, Newcastle: nearly three pounds’ 


Writers discuss disarmament 


A discussion group for CND writers was 
requested and granted at the Writers’ 
Summer School at Swanwick, Derbyshire, 
last week, 

This is the first time in the school’s four- 
teen years that this or any similar type of 
discussion group has been requested. 
Thirty members attended the meeting and 
discussed the special responsibility of 
writers in furthering the aims of the cam- 
paign and in fostering the positive aspects 
of the world without the bomb. A sugges- 
tion made by a literary agent that an award 
might be offered for a novel with a dis- 
armament theme is being given further con- 
sideration. 

Pamela Frankau, lecturing to the 350 in the 
Conference Hall, said in answer to a ques- 
tion concerning the dangers of despair in 
young writers: “I am a pacifist and a sup- 
porter of nuclear disarmament, but writers 
must never give way to despair”. To do 
so, she said, would be fatal to themselves 
and to their writing 

““Many people who said they had been 
‘sitting on the fence’ were, I think, deeply 
influenced by Pamela Frankau's support of 
CND,” novelist Stella Johns told Peace 


News after the conference. “She gave a 
brilliant lecture and it was wonderful to 
have her declared support. She also took 
the opportunity to mention Iris Murdoch in 
connection with CND, and as Iris Mur- 
doch’s work had been discussed over and 


over again during the week, this too was 
important.” 


CND at Blackpool 


Four trade union leaders will speak with 
Will Griffiths, MP, at a mass CND demon- 
stration being held at Blackpool on Sunday 
on the eve of the conference of the Trade 
Union Congress. 

A march will start at 3.30 p.m. from Gynn 
Square on the North Promenade. 


Talent contest 


The Central Committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party and the Council of Min- 
isters have announced a competition for a 
New national anthem. 


worth of Sanity and Peace News sold in 
about two hours, and again over 50 new 
supporters. In the afternoon we went on 
to Whitley Bay, loudspeakers roaring our 
message to the people over the heads of 
the band of the army cadets. 92 supporters 
were won for the Campaign there, while 
our team of open-air speakers kept up a 
meeting for over two hours. Sanity and 
Peace News soon sold out. 

At last we were able to relax: Whitley Bay 
had arranged a barbecue on the beach. 
George Clark cooked the sausages and the 
YCND provided music and song. 

This week the Caravan will be providing 
the spearhead for the Tees-side Nuclear 
Disarmament Week. Next week it will be 
calling at Harrogate, Bradford, Leeds, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Barnsley, Chesterfield 
and Peterborough. On Monday evening the 
Caravan will be featured in Tribune's pro- 
gramme on BBC television. 


Coach will take 
supporters to 
Court-martial 


A coach has been hired to take supporters 
to the court-martial of Brian McGee which 
is to be held at Henlow on Friday, Sept. 7, 
at 10 am. The press and public are 
admitted. 

The coach, which will start from King’s 
Cross, is being organised by Peggy Smith, 
of Westminster CND (Tel. FRE 2183), The 
group has opened a fund to enable Brian 
McGee to buy himself out of the RAF. 
As reported in Peace News last week, Brian 
McGee is being tricd for refusing to obey 
an order arising out of his participation in 
CND activities. 


Apology 


We must apologise for omitting, above 
Albert Hunt’s book review last week, de- 
tails of the publisher, price, etc. The book 
was John Russell Taylor’s Anger and After, 
published by Methuen at 30s. 


Secretary wanted 


A full time secretary is required for the 
London Office of the World Peace Brigade 
for Non-violent Action. Apply to WPB, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 
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